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In Britain Today 


The quickest, most sought after transport system in Britain 


' BEA’s internal services in the UK now carry more 


than 1} million a Each day this 
summer, babiend Lamina and Scotland alone, BEA 
is offering more than one thousand seats, provided 
by 15 flights from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. each day. 

Compare this with thirteen years ago. A traveller 
Sonn wanting to fly from (ony) London to Glasgow 
would have found that the lowest fare was £12.10 
return, and he had a choice of only 3 services each 


day. Now passengers have a choice of first and 
tourist class travel at fares going as low as £8 return 
for the off-peak services. 


Or compare Manchester. Thirteen years ago there 
were only 2 services a day; now BEA operates no 
less than 8 services a day between London and 
Manchester, 2 services a day between Manchester 
and Birmingham and 2 services a day between 
Manchester and Glasgow. 


HOW BEA HAS DEVELOPED BRITAIN’S INTERNAL SERVICES ‘Thus in the whole UK in 1947 BEA scheduled few 
internal services. Today in 1960 BEA provides no less than 150 daily services at the height of the season 


for travel within Britain alone. 
More travellers take to the air BEA has devoted more 


than thirteen years to the development of air travel within 
the UK. In the early years of developing BEA’s internal 
services within the United Kingdom, BEA sustained consider- 
able financial losses. Despite this, BEA was convinced that air 
travel would be welcomed between the principal cities of the 


BEA prepares for future growth 


euywhere in the world ware operated be she Sunt, tarbe-oree genvs oan to te epamnned 


cperenes 


~~ 
Seacer pasa 


Viscount. Since 
operated by Viscount aircraft. 


country, and these services are now successful and popular. 
This has been made possible by a vigorous policy of cheaper 
fares; by the provision of faster and more frequent services; by 
the introduction of fast modern aircraft; and by the provision 
of first and tourist class services on the principal trunk 
routes. 


as 
dee 


for air travel in the UK “sane BEA in 1955 to plan with Vickers 


~— eee 
and Rolls- the powerful 110-seater V 


within the UK. BEA will] then offer more than 1 
the principal aaa centres of the country. 


In thirteen years of servi 


passenger travelling 
pag) mer a better service still in the future. 


961 BEA will again be increasi 
the aon available on its internal services by introducing this large 


modern airc 


seats a day between London and 


the travelling pubic. BEA has increased its service to 
thin the UK by no less than five times, and looks forward 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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ing home 
mm 6to you... 


In every home every day plastics make life happier— 
tess laborious, more colourful, more hygienic... 
Kitchen fittings and utensils; electrical, radio, and 
television gear; toys; bathroom furnishings and 
plumbing; decorative materials; gardening goods 
Their range is almost endless; almost as varied is the 
number of plastics substances, each with different 
properties, each tailor-made in the laboratory with 
special needs in view... 

Plastics are formulated with care; plastics need care in 
manufacture, smooth and thorough mixing, careful 
control of critical factors, dimensional accuracy in the 
finished product, whether it is sheet, moulding, 

or extrusion. 

Francis Shaw machinery for the plastics industry is the 
result of long co-operation with manufacturers, constant 
research and development, and skilled engineering 
with high quality materials. ! 
































The Shaw P4}° Extruder 





Franch 
1S SH ANY LTD MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 


TELEGRAMS: “CALENDER” MANCHESTER TELEPHONE: EAST 1315-8 TELEX: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith St Londen SW1 Phone: Abbey 5245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) (td Grahams Late Burlington Gataric Telephone: Nelsen 42350 
Grams : Calender Burlington Ontario Telex: Canada Calender Hamilton 021 662 



















OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD rom 
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THEY CHOSE ffi 


Three big problems solved 


TR chosen again for Smith, Kline and French Laboratories Limited 


For their spacious modern factory at Welwyn Garden City, Smith, Kline and French have again chosen TR Services 
to solve the problems of communication, time recording and security. No capital outlay was required because 
TR services are installed on a rental basis. This rental is allowable as a business expense for taxation purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS. TR installed and will maintain a 300-line private automatic exchange to provide a reliable 
and speedy link between departments and individuals. A TR internal broadcasting system used for staff location 
ensures that personnel on the move in the factory can be contacted at once. The system can also be used for staff 
announcements, and music while you work. ©” 


TIME CONTROL. At Smith, Kline and French the TR System of synchronized clocks and time recorders is at 
work saving time, and money — by recording it accurately. 


SECURITY. TR Watchman Protection—TR have installed an automatic system which sounds an alarm if your 
security man fails to check in to any one of the randomly selected check points. Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories Ltd., TR subscribers since 1939, are also using TR Services in their Tonbridge premises. 


fuluat awe 7R Serviced? 


A complete service in business and industrial communications offered on a rental basis. 
These services, which are used by over 30,000 organisations in industry and commerce, 
include Internal Telephones, Internal Broadcasting and Staff Location, Time Control, 
Production Control and TR Security (watchman protection, fire detection and alarms). 
Full details of how TR Services can help you will be sent on request. 


(Dept. 26) - 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - 8.W.7 Telephone: KENsington 1471 
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We believe in the 
power of 


the visual image 


LONDON: !9, Cursitor Street E.C.4. MANCHESTER: [05, P 
IN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de 


The visual image has power to attract, to inform, to persuade. 

At times, it can do all these things unaided; but most important 
is its power not merely to add to, but to multiply the force 

of the written word. At Stowe & Bowden, men who know the power 


of the visual image deploy it as an effective advertising force. 


Stowe & Bir ‘den 


Limiveso 


; athe sesing 


Street NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Claremont Road 


Garme.nc., New York 
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Dignitied Furnishing 


IN STEEL 


Dignity in furnishing is no longer the prerogative of 
one material. Today, the trend is toward stecl. 
Attractively styled, and incorporating numerous features 
for comfort and convenience, Harvey Steel Desks 
and Equipment are available in a range of models covering 
all levels of responsibility. 

Styled to the same high standard, Harvey Partitioning 
is the perfect complement to Harvey Steel Furniture, 
enabling open floor space to be converted ito an ideal suite 
with the maximum ease and speed, and with full provision 


for subsequent replanning if desired. 


Please ask for literature 


Office c 
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“See. § _— /- cae oe a 


of the Catering Manager, The Institute of Directors. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD.WOOL WICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. GREecnwich 3232 (22 lines) 


SF/33 
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BENHAM'S ECONOMICS 





YOUR E 
TRIBUTE Ye Tl 


the new sixth edition of this celebrated standard work, 
fully revised and brought up to date by Frederic Benham. 
Of the fifth edition the ECONOMIC JOURNAL wrote: 


“The book has acquired a maturity and wisdom to be 
By sending a donation you are 


paying your own tribute to the 
bravery of the life-boat crews. The 
"service depends entirely on voluntary 
contributions to carry on its work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


4, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.1 


added to the qualities of accuracy and precision that it 
has long possessed. | would myself now regard it as the 


best available textbook of its kind.”’ 20 - net. 


PITMAN 


. .. is provided by our Research and Development staff, 
whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys 

is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 

all progressive men in industry. 


Send for a specimen copy of 

THE NICKEL BULLETIN, and a list 
of our publications. , 

This service is supplemented by the many publications NAME 
dealing with properties, working instructions and 
applications which we offer, free of charge. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE - MILL BANK : LONDON - SW1 


ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION 


Pe oe Se ee ee 
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Reconstructiog for Chelmsford Star 


Co-operative Society Limited. 


Architect ;: R. A. Boxall, A.R.1.B.A 


Sometimes a wizard new 
WALLSPAN building is an 


old one 


“An old one underneath?” | 
“He means that an old building can look like new if you 
use Wallspan for the job.” 


“But I thought Wallspan was curtain walling great big’ 


glittering office blocks, that sort of thing.” 

“And go it is, the best curtain walling system in the 
world. Used all over the world too.” 
“Then how ——?” 

“Because it’s versatile. Williams & Williams have 
designed it so ingeniously that it can be used for old 
buildings as well. It’s light--made of aluminium. So you 


underneath 


can use the same foundations. 
“Ts that what they did &t the Chelmsford Co-op?” 

“But of course. Same foundations, same structural 
columns even. But the look is as different as -—-—” 
“Chalk from cheese?” 

“Putting it mildly, yes. Gay, light, colourful—plenty of 
sales appeal. And it'll stay that way because Wallspan 
lasts and lasts. Quite a bargaip too—it cost £12,000 less than 
a new building and business was back to normal quicker.” 
“Wallspan earns divi for oe eh?” 

“Exactly.” 


A] 


Williams & Williams meke stee! windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable steel! partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, 
WALLSPAN curtain wll ng and many other products, al! of which can be seen at our permanent exhbition at 36, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
WILLIAMS 4& WILLIi+ M5, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Now-you and 
your wife can 
fly Pan Am 

: Jet to the 
U.S.A. and back 
for less than the 

cost of one 
first-class ticket... 


£71/10/- 


less! 








Combine business with pleasure! Now both of you can see the 
U.S.A. on Pan American's 17-day Jet Holiday! 


Pan Am’s special 17-day Jet Economy Excursion fares to the United States are the 
lowest jet fares ever. You save £48.13.0 when you compare with the regular Economy 
round-trip fare. This means round trip for two from London to New York on 
Pan American Jet Clippers* costs only £250—that's £71.10.0 less than you'd 
pay for a single round-trip first-class jet ticket! 

And only Pan American gives you comparable savings on flights from Europe 
to 11 U.S. cities . . . including Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via the Polar Route. Yet, low as these fares are, you enjoy Pan Am's famous 
service. Your meals are prepared by expert chefs. Pan Am stewardesses are 


charming and attentive. You're in the capable hands of the world’s most 
WORLD'S 


experienced pilots. 
T EXPERIEN :. 
ee es aad Your Travel Agent has many economical tours to choose from. For example, a 
IRL 


17-day tour of New York, Niagara Falls, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, Washington, D.C., 
costs only £71.2.6 complete! See him or visit your nearest Pan Am ticket office 


for expert trip planning. PTrade- Mark, Rog UA Pas Of 





DYNATRON 
appoint only one 
dealer in 

twenty 


Me 


\ “ee, 


Unless you happen to be a technical 
man yourself, you have to take a 
at deal on trust when you buy 
We Mlwstrate BUCKINGHAM, - , , 


@ handsome 17° 110° tube, table a new TV. That is why your Dynatron 
television and \ HF radio 
receiver. The latest technical Dealer has been chosen with 
ad ances give crisp clear sound 
and o bright, sharp picture. such great care. You can safely rely 


Sree from fading and most . . 4 
kinds of interference on his engineering skill and wide 


Beautifully made and finished ; 
cabinet with bow-fronied  €perience when you are deciding 


doors. 79 gus. Or . 
terms that make theeurg Which of the many different Dynatron 


eet far less nots cable than 
the extra periormance. 


DYNATRON 


Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


TV - Redie - Rediogramophones - Record Reproducers - Tepe Recorders 


models best meets your needs. 


For the Dynatron Radio Show catalogue and your local deaicr’s address please writs @ 


DYRATRON RADIO LIMITED, Dept. Me. E.C.1, St. Peter's Road, Furze Piatt. Maidenhead 
Berks. Telephone: Maidenhead 5156 (18 lines) 
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Have 
you 


met 
HAWKES? 


... influential Hawkes of No. 1 Savile Row? He can 
do much for a man in your walk of life. A tailor with 
@ taste for the impeccable .. . a gift for turning out 
the right clothes for the right occasion. Yes, meet 
Hawkes and dress the way you should. Hawkes are 
noted for their fair prices—they offer complete 
ranges of beapoke or ready-to-wear tailoring to suit 
every pocket |(prices range from £24.10.0 for an 
immediate wear lounge suit). Write for illustrated 
catalogue and booklet dealing with newly devised 
‘subscription accounts’. Stockists of Che ster Barrie 
clothes 


Hawkes» Savile Row 


1 Savile Row, W.l. Tel; REGent C186 a 
‘ 12a London Road. Caniber'ey. Tel Car berie, £29 


Open Saturdays 9am -—i pw 


1960 
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They’re produced in Britain—AT LOWER COST 


BURROUGHS 
CALCULATOR SALES 
- DOUBLE IN 12 MONTHS 


Over the last twelve months sales of Burroughs calculators 
have leapt to more than twice last year’s figure! This is because 
Burroughs now give even better value for money, with the big 
reductions made last year in calculator prices. 

These reductions were made possible by improved production 
methods in Burroughs ultra-modern factories in Scotland. 
Burroughs have built machines for British business since 1898, 
and all calculators are made in Britain. 


1151 


STANDARD ELECTRIC CALCULATOR NOW ONLY £165 FULL-FEATURE CALCULATOR WITH “MEMORY-DIALS” 


(Style © 2054) This is the all-purpose office machine for WOW OWLY £260 (Style C 3054) Here's a machine with all 
rapid calculations and additions. If your business has, for the advantages of the C 2054 plus a memory register that can 
ezample, invoicing, payroll, statistical or stock record provide group and grand totals together with instant sub- 
applications, you will find the simplicity, accuracy and _ traction for the deduction of discounts, etc, Here are big 
speed of this Burroughs calculator unequalled. savings in time and labour, and faster calculating at less cost. 








<3) see Burroughs First 


STAND No. 98/106 AT THE BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION OLYMPIA 3-12 OCTOBER 


356-366 Oxford Street, London W.1. Telephone: urpe Park 9861. Factories at Strathleven and Cumbernauld 





@’ 


tae you heard 


you can Lunch in Lisbon and Dine in Detroit 
simply by showing your Finders Service Club 
Membership Card and signing the bills. 


In an age when you can travel at great speeds—fiying 
across the Atlantic in 7} hours and round the world 
in 3 days—there is an urgent need to overcome 
the problem of constantly changing currencies. 


Finders Service Club Membership completely 
eliminates the need to carry vast amounts of 
various currencies. It allows you to enjoy credit 
facilities at leading Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Car Hirers and Shops in the U.K. and 95 countries 
throughout the World—including the U.S.A. 


You just sign your bills and at the end of the 
month you receive one detailed account in sterling 
for all expenses incurred. You have only one cheque 
to make out. You pay no more than if you had 

paid cash for each bill—a tremendous convenience 
in these days of world travel. We invite you to send 


for application form:- 


FINDERS 


SERVICE CLUB 


In association with THE DINERS’ CLUB 


The only World-Wide Credit Service available in the UK 


WIGMORE HOUSE. 10 DUKE STREET. i 
LONDON, W.1. WELbeck 2148 
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You can now 
hold 


£5,000 


‘worth of 


NEW 57 
DEFENCE 


BONDS 


(Exclusive of holdings of earlier esses) 


DEFENCE BONDS 
@ Earn 5% interest per annum. 


@ Are repayable after only 7 years, at the rate of £103 
for every £100 invested. 


Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 


Do not have income tax on interest earned deducted 
at source. 


May be cashed before maturity. 


In 7 years 5% Defence Bonds yield the equivalent 
of £5.12.6 per cent (gross) per annum, if you pay taa 
at the present standard rate of 7/9, 


NEW &% DEFENCE BONDS 
ere on sale in £5 units 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, 
t r, or from your local Sav ings Committee, 
Post Office, or Trustee Savings Bank. 








- 
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A BRIEF 


HISTOIRE DAIR FRANCE 


(that is also a history of French aviation) 


oor weeerne 
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FIRST ENGINE-POWERED 


DIRIGIBLE. Remarkable 
speed of 6} MPH was 
clocked by Henri Gifford 
on a Paris-Trappe flight, 
September 24, 1852. An 
early demonstration of the 
French genius for technical 
achievement that is a 
tradition with Air France 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


PASSENGER FLIGHT. Air 
France's flight from Paris 
to London, February 8, 
1919. Eleven passengers 
made the trip. Flew 187 
miles in 2} hours. Today, 
Air France passengers fly 
1§00 miles in the same 
24 hours. 


IRE “PIONEE 


FIRST MEN TO FLY. 
Joseph and Etienne 
Montgolficr successfully 
take to the skies, June §, 
1783. Man's ancient dream 
of air-borne travel sudden- 
ly becomes a practical 
reality. 


nel, July 25, 1909. This 
journey fo- 


memorable 

cused world attention on 
immense possibilities of 
commercial flight. 
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Ome oe 


HISTOIRE MODERNE 





LES PLUS GRANDES ROUTES. Today, Air France is the 
world’s jargest airline. Routes cover more than 202,000 un- 
duplicated miles connect 210 cities in 76 countries. As 
the official French national airline, Air France maintains its 
unique identity . the oldest, the largest, the most ¢ex- 
perienced of all. 


LES PLUS GRANDS JETS. All 
Air France jets are superb! The 
Bocing Intercontinentals (Air 
France have 17) are the fastest 
long-range jets in the world. On 
board, an Air France exclusive 
feature, the Golden Parisian Sky 
Lounge. Air France Intercontin- 
entals serve U.S.A. (New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles), Canada, 
Central America, and Tokyo over 
the Pole; and, later this year, 
South America, Africa and the 
Middle and Far East. 







LES JETS LES PLUS SILENCIEUX. 
Sud Caravelle and 
Rolls-Royce Avons 
add up to silent, 
specdy comfort at 
gs00 m.p.h. Rugged, 
yet with a sajlplane- 
like performance (on test, it has 
glided 160 miles with power off), 
24 Caravelles serve Air France 
routes in Europe, North Africa 
and the Near East. 


; 
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L”HISTOIRE ANCIENNE L’ 
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*Man on a Beach’ 
( Victoria & Albert Museum, London) 
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ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE- LONDON SWI 
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At your leisure... 





Three hundred and fifty years ago, 

the poet George. Herbert wrote: 

“He hath no leisure who useth it not.” 

Some people are similarly worried today 

by the increase in leisure 

that is now becoming a reality for everyone. 

‘Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
For ourselves, 

we find it a happy thought, 

rather than an alarming one, 

that more and more people 

should have more time to do what they want; 

a greater chance to enrich their days as they please, 
Or even just to loll about, 

like this man on the beach in Constable’s drawing. 
And we like to think that when you yourself 

go off to pleasant places in the car 

or sit at home on winter days in a warm house 

or find innumerable household chores immensely simplified 
by the use of synthetic materials 

like nylon and detergents and polythene, 

you may give a thought 

to a fact which we all accept without question 

but seldom realise .. . 

oil—and Esso—are helping you 


to more leisure. 
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where should 
Istart... 


“with a fuel efficiency drive?” 


asks Mr. Smart, 


POINT OF DEPARTURE for any heat conservation project begins with 
the insulation — Newalls Insulation for preference. The largest organ- 
isation of its kind in Europe, Newalls bring over fifty years experience 
to bear on heat insulation problems ranging from furnaces to roof 
insulation, from marine engine rooms to nuclear power stations. 
Diversity of products coupled with a world-wide contracting organ- 
isation provides industry with a single source for all its insulation 
requirements. Technical assistance? Certainly — with speed and 
without cost. 


In a wore — NEWALLSINSULATION! 


WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY. LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM A MEMBER OF THE TURWER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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MODERN CONCRETE-FRAMED 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


— ee te te suit your particular needs 


— speedily bait at remarkably low cost 


ATCOST 


@ATCOST provideacompiete e@Designs are prepared by @Advanced construction tech- 
packaged - des! service in qutlihed staff architects “ng niques effect considerable 
planning and building your undertake all formalities savings in cost and erection 
new factory. workshop, office your behalf and supervise the time 
or warehouse, irrespective of proect through to comple- : 1 
whether it it large or small = tion eerdkired to ancien Wien 


Mlustrated brochure from: ATCOST (FACTORIES) LTD., 
YORK HOUSE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT - Tunbridge Wells 3281 (5 lines) OS Oe eT 
85 REGENT St., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKS. Leamington Spa 1087 (5 lines) Cur OF Coneweeas 
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SPRINGBOK 
JET 


NEW SPEED AND COMFORT SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 
ns 











Four departures every week from Londen te Johannesburg. 


JOHANNESBURG — AUSTRALIA 
Passengers may continue their journey 
to Australia via Mauritius and 

the Cocos Islands by 8S.A.A.’s DCTB 
aircraft for little more than the 

direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C., C.A.A. and Qantas) 
FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 


South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 


INSTALL 
THE COMPLETELY 


SMOKELESS 
INCINERATOR 


-THE HOSKINSON 
Ceca 


@ it burns all combustible materials without 
any smoke or odour—aad this means rubber. 
plastics, animal matter, etc. ; 

Burns faster. 

Provides free space heat. 

Is inexpensive, portable and easy to install. 

IS GUARANTEED TO DO ALL WE CLAIM. 


Menage’ 
iphone opr Seine first ot 


em saving time, — 


ad trouble. erhampto® 
Telephones seas 8. 
/ er 
BOSTON MARINE & GENERAL ENGINEERING GO. LTD. 
Dept. E. Heath Town Works, Woiverhampton Staffs. 
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Large and small businesses and organizations have for years 
accepted DIEHL shortcut live key calculators as leaders in 
their field. 

Now the completely new DIEHL V range of machines heralds 
yet another remarkable step forward in calculator efficiency 
Fully automatic selection of the fastest possible way of doing 
any calculation gives split second answers to both simplest 
and most complex problems—plus these new FEATURES— 
Automatic Decimal Points—Automatic Clearances—Auto- 
matic Squaring and raising to higher powers — Optional 
Storage Registers and Back Transfers— 


Keep up-to-dete by seeing the NEW Class V 


~ Llichl_ 


range of calculators 


ARCHIMEDES-DIEHL MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London S.W.L 
Telephone : ABBey 20/4 





SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE COMMONWEALTH 
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Little Ali is 5,000 years late for school 


For thousands of years the part of the Aden peninsula 
where Ali lives was inhabited only by fishermen and shep- 
herds. While the civilisations of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
flourished and decayed, it remained a wilderness of sand 
and volcanic rock. But now, thanks to the Aden Govern- 
ment and BP, there are fully equipped modern schools 
and an up-to-date Technical Institute. 

In 1952 The British Petroleum Company began to construct 
Little Aden, a modern port and a giant refinery. As a 


result, the standard of living of the inhabitants has im- 
proved out of all recognition. Little Ali’s school is a sign 
of the times. So are the Atlas Copco air tools that helped 
to make it possible. Atlas Copco rock drills were chosen to 
quarry the two million tons of rock required for the har- 
bour. And this is only one of the major engineering pro- 
jects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik Coromant equip- 
ment has played a part. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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Hotting up the UN 


The events and impressions of a crowded and theatrical week at the United 
Nations are reviewed below by our special correspondent now in New York. He 
sets the stage for what was to follow. As this issue of THE ECONOMIST was going 
to press, President Eisenhower was on his feet in the Assembly ranging broadly 
over the field of world affairs, from aid for Africa to the control of outer space, 
with pleas for co-operation, proposals for safety devices, and offers both to 
negotiate and to act. And, himself due to speak on Friday, Mr Khrushchev was 
there to listen. All the men and material for “ summit talks” of several possible 
kinds were being assembled, if the will was there too ; the announcement that 
Mr Macmillan would very soon set off to join in was believed to be imminent. 


WINKLING with little bits of “ business ” for the television cameras, Mr 
Khrushchev skipped up to drop the Soviet ballot in the box in the United 
Nations Assembly Hall on Tuesday, and joined the losing side in what was 
presumably the first unrigged election he had ever experienced. Mr Boland of 
Ireland won the presidency of the new session on the first ballot with 46 votes 
to the 25 cast for Mr Nosek of Czechoslovakia. Vastly unawed by the presence 
of so many prima donnas that mere foreign ministers were reduced to a shadowy 
chorus line forty-two strong, the new president carried the 82 delegations at a 
brisk clip through proceedings that within half an hour increased the United 
Nations membership to 96. The greatest show on earth was launched into its 
first act. 

An excruciatingly fierce competition between rival stars had emerged at the 
outset. Dr Castro, although equipped with beard, battledress, and a front seat in 
the hall (on its extreme left wing), was soon squirming in the unfamiliar torment of 
having to listen to other people’s oratory ; he did not come back on Wednesday. 
Marshal Tito, apparently finding he was not getting his due share of the television 
cameras’ attention, like a slipping actress resorted to the desperate device of 
appearing upstairs in the press bar brandishing a long cigarette-holder at the 
popping flash-bulbs. Personalities of the calibre of Mr Gomulka and Prince 
Sihanouk, having imprudently got on stage in the initial mélee instead of making 
more effective delayed entrances, were virtually lost to view—although Mr Krobo 
Edusei struggled out of the ruck by coming to the Speaker’s rostrum in flowing 
Ghanaian robes. Mr Krishna Menon, the established Hamlet in the regular 
UN stock company, suffered a specially painful eclipse. On Monday night he 
made what would in normal circumstances have been a well-timed arrival at 
Turtle Bay in the last hours of the Assembly’s emergency session on the Congo— 
to find himself stranded, unhailed, indeed unnoticed, at one end of the delegates’ 
gallery. All eyes were glued to the other end, where Dr Castro, having stormed 
the United Nations building with a bristling retinue of bodyguards and poli 
horse and foot, was demanding an immediate solution to his hotel problems from 
senior members of the secretariat. His hosts, after a week of day and night debates 
and two months of Congo crisis, were astonishingly polite while enduring the 
Cuban leader’s harangues ; but after his midnight departure even the mildest of 
them could be heard relieving his feelings in language which it seems better not 
to strain the transatlantic cable with. 

Milling in the aisles on Tuesday, the great men repeated for the benefit of the 
vast television audience gestures they had made already outside the hall—some 
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Mr Khrushchev once more embraced 
Tito, after spending five days on the 


,order, which normally 

Albanians into uneasy proximity, on 
on opposite sides the hall. By 
United Nations had hung 

seating plan not only 

in but also had 

Mr Khrushchev's 


But absences, or rather imminences, aroused as much atten- 
tion as presences. The leisurely drawing nigh of Presidents 
Nasser, Sukarno, Nkrumah and Sekou Touré, of Mr Nehru, 
Mrs Bandaranaike, King Hussein, and whoever else might yet 
be drawn into this fiery comet's tail, was the subject of endless 
speculation. Soviet block inquirers showed an understandably 
persistent interest in the latest reports of Mr Macmillan’s 


* intentions. But the western reluctance to attend this session 


seemed to weigh less in the scales than the unhurried approach 
of Asian and African leaders. 


HEN would the late-comers arrive, and who would still be 

here when they did ? Many possibilities of encounters 

that would in other circumstances excite plentiful comment— 
berween Mr Macmillan and President Nasser, for instance— 
passed as the copper coin of small talk. Mr Khrushchev’s time- 
table retained its elastic quality. His retinue kept insisting that 
he had come as a working delegate ready to get down to the 
brass tacks of serious discussion, and that any length of stay 


' might be justified by circumstances as they developed. Cer- 


tainly it seemed hardly wise for him to leave Turtle Bay with- 
out waiting for the Asian and African leaders who are coming 
here virtually at his invitation. Soviet relations with the Afro- 
Asian world that now counts for so much in the United 
Nations need careful maintenance—and indeed repair—after 
the special session on the Congo that ended at midnight on 
Monday. 

In the first hours of the new Assembly the United Nations 


his government had fallen on the very eve of his arrival. In 
the small hours of Saturday morning Mr Zorin had vetoed the 
Ceylonese-Tunisian resolution in the Security Council— 
though after acknowledging its sponsors’ good intentions. At 
midnight on Monday, with Mr Khrushchev already ashore, 

Zorin had been forced to withdraw a Soviet resolution on 

Congo which would otherwise have gone down to utter 


‘eat, and the emergency Assembly had voted 70 to o fora : 


closely resembling the vetoed one and stubbornly 
opposed by the Soviet block. Despite last week's Ghanaian 
and Egyptian criticism of the UN’s actions in the Congo, Afro- 
Asian solidarity against the Russians was in the end so 
v that Ghana actually presented this resolution, even 
uinea was among its seventeen Afro-Asian sponsors, and 
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every member of the group voted for it. The entire group 
thereby rejected a Soviet thesis personally endorsed by the 
seaborne Mr Khrushchev last week, but embarrassing to this 
week’s more aware Mr Khrushchev with his feet firmly on 
Manhattan rock, that Mr Hammarskjéld and the United 
Nations command had been knowingly serving an “ imperialist 
conspiracy ” against the Congo’s independence. 

Moreover, the Soviet attacks on the secretary-general had 
forced virtually every Afro-Asian member state to speak out 
in his defence inja procession of panegyrics whose high point 
was touched on Rriday. Mr Quaison-Sackey of Ghana inserted 
into a speech that otherwise contained some specific criticisms 
of the UN record in the Congo a tribute that drew deeply on 
Edm Burke : 


My President would like me to appeal to your Council to 
refrain from all personal attacks on Mr Hammarskjéld. The 
clear vision of this man, his merited rank, his superior eloquence, 
his splendid Brees his eminent services, the vast place he fills 
in the eyes of mankind, must embolden us to pay tribute to. him 
for his gteat services in the cause of peace. 

Both the secretary-general’s face and Mr Zorin’s, as the 
representative of Ghana ringingly declaimed these eighteenth 
century phrases, were studies in scarlet. But the difference 
was that Mr Hammarskjéld was less surprised than the Rus- 
sians seemed to be by the way the African states piled in to 
support the work of the United Nations in the Congo. He was 
more aware of the kind of intricacies in Congolese politics that 
led to its rival delegates,’ Mr Bomboko and Mr Kanza, clasping 
hands outside the Security Council chamber while speakers 
within depicted them as deadly foes. But it was not merely 
a matter of the sort of confusion exemplified in a recent cele- 
brated exchange in Leopoldville: ‘‘ Whose troops are you ? ” 


_ “ We don’t know.” African anxiety to keep the cold war out 


of Africa, in Mr Nkrumah’s words, had been clear to Mr 
Hammarskjéld from the start. Equally, the Africans them- 
selves had been aware from the start that he represented their 
best hope of doing so. 


_— this chastening experience the Soviet leader seems 
hardly likely to do anything else in this Assembly calcu- 
lated to antagonise the Afro-Asian group, now enlarged to half 


of the whole UN membership—least of all to get into the pre- 


dicament of being on the way out of New York while the Afro- 
Asian leaders are streaming in. The cold calculations of the 
great powers have now to be readjusted, as the temperature in 
the UN chambers had to be this week, to satisfy the Africans’ 
warmer natures. On Tuesday they matched the warmth of 
each others’ applaus¢ as the delegates of Upper Volta, Chad, 

, and so on, were ushered to their new seats. Not a 
muscle twitched on a diplomatic face as Mr Boland silkily 
welcomed the Congo “of which the capital is Brazzaville *; 
regretted that the situation in the Congo “ of which the capital 
is Leopoldville * was “far from clear” and that its delegates 
could not therefore be seated immediately ; and suggested 
deferring a decision to admit Mali (the existence of which is a 
matter of present dispute between its former, or as some will 
have it its present, components—Senegal and Soudan). These 
are matters at which only Africans can afford to smile in this 
Assembly. The faces of some of them are almost permanently 
wreathed in smiles. 
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The first of this year’s critical series of party political conferences 
will open next Thursday, with the Liberal assembly at Eastbourne 


HE Liberal party will open its annual assembly at East- 
bourne next week agog with the hope that it may soon 
be going to displace Labour as principal national chal- 

lenger to the Conservatives once again. This is a hope that will 
seem slightly less absurd to electoral mathematicians and 
historians than it apparently does to most present-day political 
commentators. The swing of opinions that is needed is not in 
fact exorbitantly large. At present, in most areas of England 
and Wales where they choose to fight, Liberal candidates in 
by-elections can expect to get between 15 and 20 per cent of 
the populat vote. As a matter of simple arithmetical calcula- 
tion, any party that got more than 334 per cent of the national 
vote would be bound to become at least the second largest 
party in the state. As a matter of practical political fact, 
a popular vote of anything over 30 per cent would probably 
suffice. The Liberals would be likely to become the second 
largest party in most of England and Wales if they could 
now mark up a 6 or 7 per cent swing from both major parties 
at the same time, or if they could’ get a slightly smaller gain 
than this from one big party balanced by a slightly larger 
gain from the other. 

These are not unattainable figures. At some stage of many 
Parliaments in British history there have been swings of at 
least 6 or 7 per cent against the government of the day ; there 
was a rather larger swing than this against the Tories at one 
stage during the last Parliament, and the Liberals happen at 
present to be better placed than Labour to pick up any dissi- 
dent Tory votes. From the other side of the political divide, 
a swing of 6 or 7 per cent to the Liberals from Labour would 
not require that immediate mass conversion of Labour's 
working-class faithful which some political commentators are 
at such pains to exclaim is inconceivable ; it would mean 
merely that one out of every fourteen, fifteen or sixteen people 
in the country should switch from the present Labour party 
to the present Liberal one. After the absurdities of Douglas, 
the wonder is that larger numbers than this are not swinging 
over already. 

The fact is that Britain's electoral system unduly discounts 
the importance of any third party that gets less than about 
2§ per cent of the national vote (because we have no pro- 
portional representation), but then offers a sudden chance 
of parliamentary bonus to any third party that gets over 33} 
per cent of the vote (because the opposition vote is then also 
split). The Liberals at present stand within reasonable march- 
ing distance of the boundary line between one sort of status 
and the other. A metamorphosis in Britain's opportunities 
for political choice—a moment when the Liberals may cross 
that line and become serious candidates for Parliament at by- 
elections in much of England and Wales—seems at any rate a 
possible development for some stage of the present Parliament. 

What would happen then? If voting for Liberal candi- 
dates suddenly became a method of putting Liberal MPs 
into Parliament, instead of merely being a means of giving 
statistical encouragement to a Small minority group, would 
electors start to draw back with a feeling that they were becom- 


ing rather quixotic? Or would the Liberal advance then 
acquire a momentum of its own ? The answer surely depends 
on what, in these next few years, politics are going to be about, 
and on what the Liberals do about them. 

For the last fifteen years—and to some extent for the last 
forty—politics have been about class distinctions. It was the 
growth of class-consciousness among about two-thirds of the 
working class, starting from around the period of the first 
world war, that first drove Labour into big party status 
at the Liberals’ expense; and it has to some extent 
polarised British political attitudes ever since. Admittedly, the 
vital million or two of floating voters, who can swing elections, 
have periodically switched their allegiance between Labour 
and Tory because they have considered one or other party to 
be more efficient, or more altruistic, or more united, or more 
just. But the stable twenty million mass voters, on either side 
of the class dividing line, have been influenced by emotions 
much less pragmatic than these. 

Traditional Tory voters may sometimes vote Liberal at by- 
elections (especially when, as in some white-collar suburbs at 
present, this is a way of helping to drive Labour to the 
indignity of bottom place on the poll); but in general elections, 
especially after their experience in 1945-51, most middle-class 
people must at present be expected to vote for Conservative 
candidates, for fear of letting an anti-middie-class Labour 
government in. Similarly, the class-conscious two-thirds of 
working-class voters, at least until recently, have grown unused 
to voting for anybody other than Labour candidates ; most of 
them still regard the Liberals as merely an alternative (if 
slightly more progressive) sort of toff. 


0 long as Labour remains the obvious alternative govern- 
ment, and so longas it is widely regarded as a class party, 
the old middle-class’s unwillingness to vote anything except 
Tory at general elections is likely to persist. The recruits that 
really matter for the Liberals for the long term are therefore 
the disillusioned and deproletarianised supporters whom they 
hope to attract from the Labour party ; if they could secure 
sizeable numbers of these, the snowball of their advance might 
then begin to gather dramatic extra weight, for two quite 
separate reasons. First, because more middle-class Tories can 
be expected to be willing to risk casting a Liberal vote if 
they no longer have any real fear that a Labour government 
might get in. Secondly, because as soon as the Liberals hoist 
themselves into second place behind the Tories in any con- 
stituency increasing numbers of Labour voters become willing 
to switch to them, as the best hope of getting a Tory member 
out. The doctrine of the “ wasted vote” can then begin 
to operate against Labour, instead of against the Liberals. 
What could set a swing of the Labour faithful—remember, 
we are talking initially of only a 6 or 7 per cent swing—in train 
towards the Liberals ? It has become fashionable to say that 
attachment to a working class attitude, on which Labour was 
founded, is breaking up after only f.rty years of domination 
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NE’S guess is that there are two main factors that could 

most easily set a real swing against Labour under way: 
if the party comes to be generally regarded as hopelessly ineffi- 
cient (as in 1931) ; or if it comes to be very generally laughed 
at (when Labour started to promise more welfare expenditure 
for less taxation during the last election campaign, there were 
clear signs of this happening—and obviously there has been 
even more excuse for it since). 

It is tempting to say that there are three other eventualities 
that could drive Labour voters to the Liberals : if Labour 
continues to be associated in the. public mind with the policies 
’ of unpopular trade unions, or if it splits into two after Scar- 
borough, or if it stays as one party only at the expense of mak- 
ing its policies look more extreme than they are now. But 
the first of these points—the trade unions’ scarecrow role— 
probably wreaks its real effect by driving angry Tories to large 
turnouts at the polls rather than by driving many Labour 
faithfuls away from their party. The second point—the view 


swing of three out of every two hundred voters to - 
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that Labour will destroy itself if it should split—is almost 
certainly wrong: if Mr Gaitskell had the courage to risk 
splitting the Labour party into two, it is probable that fewer, 
not more, Gaitskellites would then desert to the Liberal party. 
(It is also probable, incidentally, that the left-of-Gaitskell- 
Labour party would not deprive the Gaitskellites of many 
parliamentary seats ; a Mikardo-Foot-Zilliacus party would be 


, likely to get less than 10 per cent of the popular Labour vote 
in the average Labour-held constituency.) 


The last point—whether more Labour extremism could 
frighten many voters over to the Liberals—is difficult to disen- 
tangle from other factors. If a Gaitskellite Labour party is 
obliged to look extreme after Scarborough, Mr Gaitskell him- 
self is also going to be obliged to look ridiculous. But it was 
noteworthy at the last election that individual extremist 
candidates in particular constituencies did not scare faithful 
Labour votes away, so long as there was only one official choice 
for their party ; people turned up to vote for crypto-communist 
Labour candidates and crypto-conservative Labour candidates 
in almost, equal numbers, with a fine disregard for the very 
different policies that such votes implied. 

The truth is that the Liberals’ main hopes for recruitment 
now are likely to lie among people who may be shamed away 
from Labour much more than among people who may be 
scared away from it. This is a point that Mr Gaitskell, in his 
contortions this year “to keep his party together,” has never 
sufficiently realised. \It is‘also a point that the Liberals them- 
selves would do well to recognise at Eastbourne, and during 
the by-election battles ahead ; the Liberals’ danger is that, 
usually through over-eagerness to attract particular votes, they 
too can sometimes look both laughable and jejune. But it is at 
Scarborough, not at Eastbourne or at the coming by- 
elections, that the Liberals’ destiny is most likely to be 
determined. This inevitably detracts from the importance of 
next week’s assembly, unless of course it is to be given a 
negative importance through the Liberals making asses of 
themselves on nuclear arms or any other issue. The radical 
alternative is not yet taking the centre of the stage, but it is 
about to start whistling, one hopes sweetly, in the wings. 


Vacancies for White Men 


; Independence in Africa does not mean the end of the white 
man’s burden but the beginning of a new phase of it 


FRICAN nationalists, even in their most bellicose and 
Congolese mood, go out of their way to say that after 
has been won, still more white men will 
be warited to help them. Only the Mau Mau sought to extir- 
pate the white man altogether and create an untainted black 
state ; rare is the blue-black African Tory like Mr Odinga 
Ogings, who was reported recently to have said frankly that 
Africans may return to savagery if they want to. M. Lumumba, 
himself, in the midst of the Belgian exodus, disclaimed anti- 
white feelings and pointed to the fact that there are now more 
white people in Ghana than there were in the Gold Coast. 
The Congo disaster was not needed to prove that Africans 
could not unaided run Africa, though some Afrikaners talk as 
if it had discredited at a stroke some such starry proposition. 


True, some African governments, being free to choose, may 
will themselves back into the early Iron Age ; this could still 
happen in the Congo, but generally aver black Africa the 
rubric of the revolution is that white men must no longer 
govern, but will certainly be needed to administer, develop, 
trade, teach, research, advise and generally serve if they can 
be got to do so. , 

| Already the problem is not to get white men out of Africa 
but to keep them in. The Sudanese, in 1956, quickly regretted 
that they had hounded out reppectable and useful district com- 
missioners under the stigma of * *‘colonisers.” The error has 
been noted. Today the African leaders in all British colonial 
territories express alarm at the alacrity with which their former 
oppressors seize the first opportunity to depart with their com- 
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pensation ; the British Government has finally been pum- 
melled into increasing, at the expense of the British taxpayer, 
the inducement to them to stay on, though it is still unsure if 
the ante has been raised enough. 

Beyond this, an important international market in white men 
for Africa has grown up. In Britain one of the bigger recruiting 
agencies is the Crown Agents, but many African states adver- 
tise their wants directly in the public appointments columns. 
Non-British are obtained in part through the United Nations, 
through such international organisations as the World Bank, 
through friendly governments, and through special founda- 
tions—including universities, especially American ones. (It is 
now very much the smart thing for an American university 
to have an African state as a sort of field laboratory for its 
economic department.) And the Russians, of course, now 
playing their calculated part in the new and different scramble 
for Africa, supply their own people direct as well as Czechs, 
East Germans and Poles, according to specification 

It is a bull market. It is not possible yet to give a current 
quotation for central bank governors, hydraulic engineers, 
general managers, or even chief schools inspectors ; the reason 
for this is that rates vary with local conditions, with the pre- 
ferred European tribe, and with quality. It is evident that it 
will be much harder to get white men to run the Congo rail- 
ways than to do comparable work in, say, Tanganyika ; this is 
partly a matter of the supply of non-Belgian, French-speaking 
railway experts who would consider Africa at all, partly a 
question of the security of life under the rule of the Force 
Publique. A preliminary scout round by the United Nations 
for experts to replace the Belgians proved somewhat discourag- 
ing. though about 400 UN civilian staff (from 33 countries 
have now been scraped together there. Whatever the price of 
white men in Africa may be, it is rising ; in the Congo it has 
doubled since July. 


LL this may upset some Africans who have simply taken it 
for granted that a steady process of Africanisation is in 
prospect. Africanisation is indeed proceeding fast, though at 
an unequal rate in different territories, according to the state 
of local education or the lack of it. But African ambitions are 
proceeding faster. That is the crucial point. To Africans 
independence is intended to usher in not the rate of develop- 
ment which they used to stigmatise as colonial stagnation, but 
something far more go-ahead, involving industrial growth com- 
parable with that of India, if not China. Thus President 
Nkrumah takes proper pride in the expansion of Ghana's 
economy since 19§7, and has worked devotedly for the Volta 
River scheme, now on the verge of coming about, in the hope 
of still more rapid expansion ; African premiers of the three 
independent Nigerian regions showed exactly the same 
attitude. The Commonwealth is introducing its own African 


{ Colombo plan” which will send experts at African request 


—and President Eisenhower has something even larger in 
mind. Such expansion will certainly be needed if independ: 
ence is to deliver to ordinary Africans one tithe of the vastly 
increased living standards which nationalist politicians have 
assured them it would. But it also means that the number of 
jobs for expatriates must go up. As fast as Africans step 
into the shoes of Europeans, still more Europeans and others 
will be needed—except in countries which may choose, by 
design or accident, to contract out of the race for growth. 
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Nor is this merely a question of growth in ghe superstructure 
of the new societies ; for there must be a vast underpinning of 
it also. The obvious example is African education. Both 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone are to be complimented on finding 
eminent Aricans (Dr Dike and Dr Davidson-Nicol) to be 
principals of their universities—but both these would be likely 
to admit that their great worry is to find more and better 
teachers and professors from abroad for their expansion pro- 
grammes. 

This proposition may also astonish the white settler, who 
sees the value of his land declining or even (as in Kenya) 
reduced to almost nothing because of the conjunction of 
African agrarian unrest and imminent African self-govern- 
ment. Tell him that African independence means a larger 
place for white men in running the new states, and his com- 
ment will be wry at best, and probably unprintable. The fact 
is that, in the catalogue of African aspirations, the white mixed 
farmer in Kenya (or Rhodesia) is probably the one sort of 
white auxiliary that the new rulers will not want. It is possible 
to argue that there is, in any case, little future for small-scale 
mixed farming by white men in Africa, especially in the 
peculiar concentrated form in which it grew up in the Kenya 
white highlands. But this is not a simple matter of theory. 
The white settlers are there ; if they are forced out they will 
have to be compensated. And to turn over all the white high- 
land farms to uncontrolled African peasant farming could be 
calamitous for the new African state itself. So there is room 
for sensible give-and-take even here ; it is certainly not by 
racially doctrinaire command or vindictive edict that the white 
man can be persuaded to shoulder his new burden in the cause 
of African independence. 

It remains true that the best and right role for the white man 
in African agriculture, as in other spheres, is to be the organiser 
and expert. As the Swynnerton scheme has shown, the 
Africans, given capital and organisation, can produce crops 
adequately. The improvement of African farming is an 
invariable headache for any incoming African government 
wishing, as most of them do, to make an “African Denmark 
or New Zealand.” What is most wanted is white men (Danes, 
New Zealanders and Britons) to organise it better—on the 
lines, for example, of Sudan’s Gezira scheme. The 1,458 
white men and the 100 white women employed in agriculture 


scattered that they do not give the impression 
jobs and using land which the African wants ; and their farms 


stration plots. 

Even in the Union of South Africa, the poor white rural 
worker has been leaving the land for the better jobs in the 
towns and factory—though, until the Africans there 
liberated to work where they will, the still better jobs 


denied him. In Africa as a whole, the white man is 
pertcyae pee Licmmrle tier ogre. Ft | 
man) for the higher ones in the big air-conditioned offices and 
big air-conditioned cars. It is the very rise of the ambitious 

semi-educated African that creates these fine jobs for 
men: African higher education can fill but a fraction of 
at any conceivable rate of expansion. 
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to the African states, many of whom 

stripping their schools of teachers for cabinet ministers 
ambassadors. But trained white teachers are not to be 
attracted to Africa at such rates. The days when Africans 
could rely on an inexhaustible supply of cheap white labour 


’ (missionaries, government clerks with Oxford thirds, police- 


men, farming pioneers and suchlike) are over. Nor can the gap 
be filled by cheap Asian B.A.s and B.Scs. 


STIMATES of the demand for white men in Africa cannot 

be expressed in statistics, just because the nature of their 
work is changing. In all Africd, other than the Mediterranean 
countries and South Africa, there were in 1956 just over 1 
million whites, or rather more than one half of one per cent of 
the total population. If this proportion remains steady, there 
will be 2 million whites, mostly in better-paid jobs than now, in 
20 years’ time. But the growth of African development, under 
the driving pressure of dynamic and competitive African 
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feaders (probably little harassed by democratic pressures), and 
the business opportunfties which will accompany it, suggest 
that there, may be many more than two million “ top 
whites.” 

To get these men and women, Africa will have to pay wages 
that more than compare with those obtainable in the affluent 
societies of Europe and America. The more difficult Africans 
make life for expatriates, the more they will have to pay. 
Before long African governments will decline to be a dumping 
ground for amateurs sent by international charities—the Sudan 
was soon disillusioned. Nor ‘will they find that the occasional 
present of a free Russian or Chinese expert on fertilisers will 
much alleviate the cost of buying all the people they want at 
market rates. And the free Russian expert is apt to be very 
expensive in the longer run. So long as Africa is determined to 
modernise, the bustling white man/ will remain a feature of the 
bustling African scene. Mr Mboya’s famous cry, “ scram out 
of Africa,” needs to be taken rather like the facetious injunc- 
tion of the master of ceremonies at the elimination dance : 
“ Will all gents wearing flowered braces and long underpants 
kindly leave the floor.” 


Uphill to Cairo 


A ghost from 1956 still sits at table with the 
Egyptians and the British, wherever they may meet 


@ sentiment dismally familiar in the Middle East and 

echoes with emotive half-truths. It has punctuated 
the years, plaguing attempts at communication between the 
retreating British and the advancing Arabs. The depressing 
thing is that President Nasser should still be saying it, and 
not only saying but believing and acting upon it. The 
suspicion that the British Government is as determined as ever 
to impose its own brand of Arab leadership on the Middle 
East dominates the high pitch of recrimination between 
Cairo and Amman which is the sequel to Mr Majali’s murder. 
‘When King Hussein accused the United Arab Republic 
of being involved in the murder, Cairo’s automatic response 
was to accuse Amman of taking its cue from the. imperialists 
im London. However much Britain may now try to keep to 
the sidelines of the Middle East, the British presence is still 
wafted by Cairo radio into the centre of the scrum, where it 
appears as an old-fashioned but still sinister spectre, sheltering 
King Hussein under its cloak, and using the Zionist movement 
as its dagger. 

The persistence of this vision is irksome to the British, and 
an irritant to inter-Arab relations. The rifts between Arab 
leaders are widened by the belief that Britain has never wholly 
discarded the proconsular mask. The financial and moral 
support that Britain and America give to Jordan, and largely 
withhold from the UAR, can be, and is, interpreted as an 
attempt to divide the area into spheres of influence. A division 
of this sort, although the classic solution for contentious areas, 
not only runs slap against the Arab unitary movement, but is 
probably spurious in itself. The cloak is not a shield. While 


‘| FEEL that Britain stands against Arab nationalism ™ is 


the western powers! have shown themselves perfectly ready 
to go on buttressing the Hashemite regime with remittances. 
it is improbable that they would extend this help to direct 
military aid. The lesson can be drawn from the fact that 
Mr Majali lost his life partly at least for his pro-western views, 
that the dangers for Jordan are aggravated, not — by 
the West’s persistent inability to appear neutral. 

* When diplomatic relations between Britain and the United 
Arab Republic were resumed at the tail end of last year there 
was a hope, admittedly not founded on anything more solid 
than the presumption that both sides might show some sense, 
that the curtain had at last come down ona singularly bad 
act. The two governments had somehow managed to clamber 
the financial and diplomatic. hurdles that blocked the road to 
rapprochement ; from then on it was hoped that they might 
be able to avoid the loss of direction that turned the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1954 into so false a start. Yet nine 
months on, London and Cairo have still not exchanged 
ambassadors, and by the look of things they are nowhere near 
doing so ; there is no British consul ip either Damascus or 
Alexandria ; Mr Colin Crowe, the British chargé d'affaires in 
Cairo, has still not been able to meet President Nasser ; and 
the two governments are as much in the dark about each 
other's intentions as ever they were. The 1959 agreements 
were not, one must conclude, the signposts to a new start, but 
merely milestones in the same old — of cross purposes 
and missed turnings. 

British diplomacy in quietly sitting out the twists of Iraqi 
politics since the 1958 revolution has, within its limits, 
succeeded admirably. Backseat driving in the new Iraq was 
out of the question ; the wise decision was not to honk the 
horn in alarm whenever the steering veered to the left. The 
result is that, while the British position in Iraq could well be 
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stronger, jit is at least the right way up and all of one piece. 
The state of diplomatic relations may be vexatious, but they 
do not have to be continually dragged out of pot-holes. Why, 
then, cannot a similarly plain, neutrally coloured relationship 
be established with the United Arab Republic ? 

Not, the Foreign Office would say, for lack of trying. The 
red carpet has been down for the UAR diplomatic mission, 
top-heavy with counsellors but sadly missing an ambassador, 
since it moved into its London embassy at the beginning of 
the year. The Egyptian trade mission, and purchasing missions 
on the look-out for spare parts, have had their way smoothed 
before them. The Foreign Office, like Barkis, is willin’, and 
only waiting for the UAR to give the word. But with all the 
will in the world, this combination of patience and small 
civilities does not add up to the one thing that Egypt is looking 
for and the Foreign Office is quite powerless to provide: the 
removal of the faces as well as the traces of the 1956 mis- 
adventures. 

It may indeed be that the relationship between Britain and 
the United Arab Republic can never relax so long as President 
Nasser on the one hand and the British Conservative party 
on the other remain on top. The Egyptians laid the blame 
for the Suez expedition squarely on the Conservatives, who 
indeed have shown no urgency to be rid of the albatross they 
carry round their necks. Possibly, if the Egyptians had been 
in search of a pretext, the exchange of Mr Selwyn Lloyd for 
Lord Home might have been taken as a jumping-off point. 
In the event, they gave the change no more attention than, 
as a change, it deserved. 

| 

To long, slothful haul is the not unnatural result of the 

British Government's policy of trying to disentangle the 
consequences of a mistake without ‘ever admitting that a 
mistake was made. The stalemate over the exchange of 
ambassadors is symptomatic of the distrust that still exists ; 
it is also a reminder that the UAR is holding out for some 
positive sign of good will at government rather than at diplo- 
matic level, although, as our correspondent pointed out from 
Cairo last week, Egyptian officials may not be sure even in their 
own minds what form this sign should take. One concession 
that Cairo has sought unsuccessfully is a proliferation of 
United Arab consulates in East African and Asian territories. 
Clearly i in areas where the UAR has neither subjects nor trade 
interests, this is both unjustified and undesirable. Some other 
back-door approach to a healthier relationship must be found. 
One obvious possible way lies through trade and economic 
co-operation. But even this is an uphill trudge. 

When the financial agreement between London and Cairo 
was signed in February, 1959, the Egyptians waited for a 
commercial resurgence. In fact, Britain did start buying 
Egyptian cotton again, but only limply. (Sales last year were 
only about a quarter of what they were in 1955, and it is 
doubtful whether they will be much better this year. 
Lancashite cotton manufacturers who had been urged to buy 
Sudanese cotton in the intervening years wer¢, understandably, 
reluctant to switch back again—if for no other reason than 
that Sudanese prices still have the edge over Egyptian. In 
any case the prospects for long staple cotton, which is not 
usually used in mixtures with synthetics or for drip-dry 
material, are dimmer than for the shorter staples. 
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For these good reasons alone, any homily to British im- 
porters to buy substantially more Egyptian cotton is probably 
not worth the paper it is written on. British participation in 
Egypt's development projects is altogether another matter: 
the second five-year plan was officially inaugurated this 
summer ; a third is in the blueprint stage. But here again 
any spectacular gesture seems ruled out. Although President 
Nasser has said that there will always be room for private 
investment in Egypt, the trend towards nationalisation, 
described by our Middle East correspondent in a further article 
on page 1198, takes most of the invitation out of his words. 
A British Government loan would, apart from everything else, 
raise such a clatter from the Tory back benches that it is 
politically out of the question. The third, and only realistic, 
possibility is that British contractors should seize the chance 
of taking part in the plans. Although the UAR has by now 
used up most of its sterling balances, the Suez canal revenues 
ladle a handsome and i increasing supply of sterling into Cairo’s 
exchequer. But the competition is certainly bound to be 
tough, and the terms of credit offered would have to fit into 
the elastic network of the overlapping five-year plans. 

Hauling British-Egyptian relations out of their slough is 
proving a long and pedestrian grind. The intensely depress- 
ing part of it all is that it has not got any easier with the years. 
President Nasser has the facile trick of dividing most of the 
world into sheep and goats. Is it not time for the British to 
stop wearily accepting that their inevitable role is that of goat ? 
The insistence that the British Government is invariably hostile 
to the United Arab Republic’s variety of Arab nationalism has 


by now nonsense ; until President Nasser is jerked out 
of believi it, British policy in the Middle Bast will meander 
on into dead ends. 
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ITALY’S IMMINENT PERIL 


The Mazzinion party are on the high road to ruin the prospects 

of Italy. The news received from all quarters is of a character 

to excite the most anxious apprehensions in every true’ friend 
to Italian liberty. And the English Government we fear will not long 
be able either to resist or conscientiously déprecate the intervention of 
France, if the men whom Garibaldi’s Mazzinian are now 
inducing him to put at the head of affairs are permitted to 
whole Peninsula into such a chaos as it presented in 1648 . The 
policy which these appointments indicate is not doubtful. They mean 
a speedy collision with France at Rome, a mad haste to bring down 
Austria from her Venetian fortresses, and a general challenge to the 


hazard it. he may yet be induced to concar in that more prudent policy 
as regards France and Rome, whieh the Sardinian Government has 
even hazarded an invasion of the Roman States in order to keep safe 
in ite own hands. England will do much for Italy if she ¢an persuade 
Ganbaldi not to let his faith lead him into blind fanaticiam,—not to 
brave again the irresistible power to which even he was obliged to 
succumb in 1849. And she may do something more, if she can also 
persuade him to consult not only the public but 
propre of Naples during his temporary dietatorship, and 
at the very first moment, at the impulse of political seotarianiam, thet 
harmony of purpose among the Italian States which ie now ex 
to fur more risk than was powsible at any earlier stage of the revelation. 
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The Unnecessary Setback 


them as “ asking us a lot of questions with- 
out telling us what your own answers are.” 
The main questions that Mr Heath asked 
could be boiled down as: “ Which of your 
interests would be harmed if Britain and 
Europe did a deal, and would you very much 


pd ” 


agonisedly. The net result is that those 
British Cabinet ministers who say that “ the 
Commonwealth would not wear a European 
deal” now have a fine new fileyfull of addi- 
tional quotations with which to discourage 
an Olympianly ruminative Prime Minister 
and to overawe a wavering Mr Selwyn Lloyd 


Half-way? 


A year ago Mr Nehru’s four-day visit to 
Karachi would have seemed improbable ; 
two years ago it would have been un- 
thinkable. Two disputes have poisoned 
India-Pakistan relations : the division of the 
* Punjab waters and Kashmir. The solution 

the one does not promise the solution 
of the other ; on the other hand it was an 
essential preliminary. Coming as it does 
after other minor attempts at conciliation, 
such as the border agreements of October, 
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compromise. But the type of minor adjust- 
ment to the cease-fire line, which is believed 
to be all that Mr Nehru is prepared to offer, 
would not satisfy the Pakistanis, who, up to 
now, are holding out for control of the 
Kashmir valley. 

President’ Ayub Khan hardly helped 
matters along by claiming, shortly before 
Mr Nehru arrived, that Pakistan must have 
effective control over the sources of the 
three western rivers—by which he could 
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only have meant Kashmir. When he got 
Mr’ Nehru there, however, he said the 
differences must be solved, and solved in a 
hurry, “ because tomorrow I may not have 
a chap like you in India to negotiate with.” 
He may not, indeed. 


1959, and January, 1960, and the improved 
communications between frontier troops, 
the water agreement cleared the way for 
the talks in Karachi this week. 

President Ayub Khan has always insisted 
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that direct communication with Mr Nehru 
would be the only way to end the troubles. 
Certainly the talks that the two leaders have 
had on Kashmir seem to have been held in 
a jovial and relaxed atmosphere. But all 
this amiability does not necessarily lead to 
flexibility. President Ayub, who is in a 
strong enough position to bend a little, sug- 
| gested some months ago that Pakistan would 
be willing to abandon its demand for a 
plebiscite for the whole of Kashmir if India 
would take the initiative in proposing a 


Fiddling, but who Burns? 


W HETHER or not Mr Michael Foot gets 

the Labour nomination for Ebbw 
Vale this weekend, it is obviously likely that 
he will return to Parliament some time, now 
that he is actively searching for a seat. Once 
at Westminster he could be expected to play 
the constant Cassius so long as Mr Gait- 
skell’s Caesar is still alive. There are plenty 
of Brutuses and envious Cascas around. 
While some loyalists (such as Mr Strachey) 
have this week spoken out loudly for Mr 
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Gaitskell, other men on whom Mr Gait- 

skell should be able to rely have remained 

a fascinating s.udy in slipperiness. Witness, 

for example, the report in The Times of Mr 

Harold Wilson’s careful choice of words in‘ 
a speech in Lancashire last weekend: 


As a member of the party executive he 
could not, he said, be expected to add to 
or subtract from the official party policy, 
but he added “ Let us have a clear decision 
that we can all respect so that all of us 
know where we are and we can have party 
unity.” 


Beside this sort of circumlocution, Mr 
Crossman’s recommendation that Mr Gait- 
skell should accept Mr Cousins’s resolution 
at Scarborough, and then say that it does 
not mean what Migfousins says, appears 
almost endearing. ee 

The Gaitskellites, however, have wisely 
turned down Mr Crossman, although some 
are still hoping that a new way might per- 
haps be found of fiddling the union’s votes. 
This might be done either by straight- 
forward coup d'état (by getting the 
leaders of the shopworkers or the railway- 
men to defy their unions’ instructions) or by 
some incredibly complicated manceuvre. 
The most complicated idea of all is that per- 
haps the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
might reverse the vote that it cast for the 
Cousins motion at Douglas, if it could 

y its unilateralists by then voting 
instead for an even more extreme pacifist 
motion which—here is the new crafuness— 
would mention the word “ unilateral ” and 
which it is hoped might thus cause Mr 
Cousins’s executive to prevent Mr Cousins 
from voting for it himself. One suggestion 
is that the AEU’s own motion for Scar- 
boreal (which does use the word “ uni- 
la ”) might be used for this: purpose. 
The scheme would then be that Mr Carron 
would first put forward and vote for his own 
motion in the devout hope that, thanks . 
Mr Cousins’s enforced opposition, it 
be defeated ; secondly, vote against 
Cousins’s motion himself ; but, thirdly, vote 
for Mr Gaitskell’s policy ‘(in flat contradic- 
tion to his own previous motion) in the hope 
that this should then be carried. 

Nobody can work out for certain whether 
this would work. Even if it did, it would 
merely be a method of temporarily out- 
mancuvring—and infuriating—the _ left, 
while still leaving it with a real majority of 
the conference’s votes. These hideous! 


y un- 
certain contortions, or like them, 
would then have to be repeated every year 


on some issue so long as the conference still 


right course for Mr 
clear: Se thents soviet ie sueeuiine oh 
an unfavourable vote at conference this year, 
and then ask Labour MPs to flout\it. Some 


to have to do. 
peeps pot A sswrageng acc advance- 
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Gaitskell’s while, he re-asserted the doctrine 
of conference’s supremacy in no uncertain 
terms. 


THE CONGO 


Co-Pilot’s Seat 


HILE the immediate future of the 

Congo was being decisively settled 
in New York in favour of UN administra- 
tion, the serio-comic struggle* for the 
vestigial authority of the Congo state took 
a new turn this week. Colonel Mobutu 
has gained ground, since the troops in 
Leopoldville are at present taking his orders 
and have captured the administrative 
building for him ; on the other hand, three 
rather unconvincing attempts to assassinate 
him have been reported, and he is at odds 
with the Ghanaians and Guineans. Though 
both Mr Lumumba and Mr Kasavubu repu- 
diate Colonel Mobutu’s coup de main in sus- 

g political and parliamen aes 


<b weia dias Uo lds ots is tenon 
or, by reaching an agreement between them- 
selves, to force him to deal with them. Mr 
Lumumba, shorn of his Russian and Czech 
allies and his other foreign aides, is now 
in the worst position, but that has not pre- 
vented him from holding out for the titular 
prime ministership from the premier’s offi- 
cial residence ; he has now publicly re- 
nounced his anti-UN policy. Mr Kasavubu, 
though himself deposed, is offering Mr 
Lumumba a ministry in return for sucn 
influence as he may still wield in his own 
Gaga’ quedell as be may oil combed 
G 's as he may 

Caines Moburs has gone on working at 
the a plans for his “ Commission of 


immediate command of Mr Bomboko, now 
one of the representatives of the Congo at 
the UN, who is to remain foreign minister. 
oe ee ae 

ing, which is confusing be- 


pon wa 0s normal African process of 


: a conference has 
been the only function of modern govern- 
mastered 30 
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sion. The Congolese clite, such as it is, 
seems now to accept this. But UN adminis- 
tration remains impotent to stop tribal war 
and massacre ; nor can it shift all the blame 
on to Mr Tshombe for the latest blood- 
letting in Katanga. The UN has won its 
authority to administer, or half-administer, 


* the Congo ; the task of restoring law and 


order in the condominium has hardly 
begun. 


LAOS 


A Dangerous Game 


"Eee; reports that Marshal Sarit of Siam 


is in league with his nephew, General 
Phoumi Nosavan of Laos, appear to be well- 


Prince Souvanna’s government. In turn, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, no com- 
munist, had always tended to see the Lao- 
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plausible. 


that, after the existing newspapers have 
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independent press, 


the Ceylon press on particular interests is 
country, 


plausible but beside the point; his sug- 
gestion that the press is merely being forced 


to be free is not even 
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WE HAVE LAUNCHED A FAR-REACHING PROGRAMME. An integral part of the 
fundamental and far-reaching programme already under way for the Dally Herald is 
the new advertisement policy. This moves the Daily Herald from a static to a dynamic 
role in media planning. The Herald, from October 3, assumes a new function and a new 
business value. We ask you to study the dramatic changes in rate structure against a 
background of constructive editorial expansion designed to bring the Dally Herald 
into front rank business competition with its contemporaries. 


The Daily Herald 


WE START FROM A STRONG POSITION. The Daily Herald has an average daily net 
sale of 1,406,708 certified by the A.B.C. for the period January-June, 1960. It is fourth 
among all daily newspapers for sales, and the latest I.P.A. readership estimates give it a 
readership of 4,965,000 adults, which is the fourth largest coverage of all daily newspapers. 
As we have shown in a recent press campaign, the readers of the Dally Herald belong to 
that section of the public which offers by far the largest prospects for development 


marketing. The Dally Herald is therefore offering advertisers maximum potential for 
@ minimum rate. 


adds a new 


OUR NEW RATES WILL MAKE YOU RE-THINK YOUR SCHEDULES. The Daily 

Herald, as from October 3, 1960, will have a single column inch rate of only £18. This ; 
works out at a cost per thousand readers per s.c.i. of .48d., the lowest basic readership 

cost of all popular daily or Sunday newspapers. Major display spaces have also had their 

rates recast to fit the new policy. The “ new dimension ” which we add is simply this. 

A daily press schedule incorporating the Herald will give you extra value—for no extra 

expenditure—which you cannot obtain from most non-Herald schedules. We give you 

greater net coverage and more opportunities-to-see at a lower cost per thousand, 


dimension 


THE SCHEDULE EVALUATION SERVICE. In order to demonstrate further examples 
of the new media function of the Dally Herald we have set up a Schedule Evaluation 
Service. Any advertiser or agent contemplating a daily or Sunday newspaper advertising 
campaign is invited to submit his projected schedule to 8.E.S. for analysis. Our only 
proviso is that should the projected schedule omit the Daily Herald, 8.E.S. may be 
allowed to submit an alternative schedule, using the same space sizes, the same media 


and the same appropriation, but incorporating the Daily Herald. Enquiries to S.E.S., 
Odhams Press Research Division, % Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 





ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, DAILY HERALD, ACRE HOUSE, 69/76 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2, 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 1200 
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RENT INCREASES 


1900 


No Raging Inflation 


' 
M R BROOKE has made it clear to delega- 
tions of both Conservative and 
Labour MPs that he is not going to interfere 
further with the workings of the Rent Act 
of 1957. So common sense has won at least 


a small triumph in his Ministry. There 
are three types of le involved in the 
present rent rows in . With the first 


group, represented by the St Pancras council 
flat tenants who have resorted to full-scale 
riot against a differential rents scheme, 
there need be no public sympathy whatever. 
The object of a differential rents scheme is 
to see that large rent subsidies should go 
only to those who have below-average in- 
comes, not to the better off. The St Pancras 
disturbances, at bottom, have been an 
attempt by better-off council tenants to take 
money from their fellow ratepayers (some 
of whom are poorer than they) by threats 
of violence. They should be regarded in 
that light. 

The second groups of protesters are 
middie class tenants of privately-owned flats 
or houses with a rateable value of over £40 
in London (or over £30 in the inces). 
Since 86 per cent of rented dwellings were 
below these levels of rateable value in 1957. 
and were therefore not decontrolled under 
the Act (so long as existing tenants stayed 
put), nearly the whole force of the free 
markét has fallen on this decontrolled 14 
per cent. It was to be expected that their 
rent increases might be heavy. Yet, even 
here, the key statistic to remember is that 
wages and salaries as a whole have multi- 
plied by more than 4} times since 1938-39, 
and wages and salaries per head of popula- 
tion by more than 4 times. So long as rents 
(exclusive of rates and service chafges) are 
only between 4 and 4} times the gross 
annual value of the flats (which was generally 
slightly less than the 1939 net rent), there 
is a prima facie case for supposing that land- 
lords, even in conditions of shortage, are 
demanding a smaller real increase in their 
incomes compared with — days than 
most of their tenants will have got. 

Surprisingly, many landlords who have 
held on to their properties since the 1930s 
are asking for less than this full recoupment, 
even in central London. Some new land- 
lords who have bought properties at a low 
price during the years decontrol are 
admittedly aiming for a large profit by 
demanding this and more (although some of 
the figures quoted bv indignant middle class 
tenants’ associations exaggerate the true 
rents being demanded, by including pay- 
ments for heating and. rates). If the Govern- 
ment were to widen the market by decon- 
trolling all rents, the signs are that some of 
these new landlords would burn their 
fingers, and that the general level of charges 
for better class accommodation would 
ably settle down at something not 
above 3} times prewar rents ; that is 
approximate amount by which buildi 
have risen since 1939, and is therefore 


a ebe 
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ably the minimum level needed to set a 
new competitive drive afoot in the provision 
of new houses for rent. Any such figure 
would still leave most tenants paying away 
a smaller proportion of their income in rent 
than they did before the war. 


The Hardest Cases 


‘Ee third sort of current protest about 
rents in London, with which there can 


poorer quality dwellings in some slummier 
districts which have been subject to what 
is called “ creeping decontrol.” In some of 
these cases, people have been urged by the 
landlord to move out of small flats into 
larger ones in the same building, as their 
families have exnanded, in return for what 
at first looks like a small increase in rent. 
When they have moved, both their old and 
their new flats (being now occupied by 
“ new tenants”) have become formally de- 
controlled, and large rent increases have 
promptly been demanded. There are said 
to have been some instances of what 


ministry as a last resort. 

Yet, even here, the real problem is that 
none of these areas can redev 
because large blocks of old makeshift flats 
within each building are still controlled ; 
and the force of the free market has fallen 
heavily on the small mi © tn vantionee 
decontrol has crept. If only all these private 
cements’ associetions could 


that control should be re-extended to 
(which in most cases it obviously won't and 
can’t be), and that rents should be fixed at 
some multiple of gross annual value which 
would continue to. make it uneconomic to 
build any new houses for rent ; then they 
are surprised that there is a rented housing 
shortage, of which they (and everybody else 
outside the magic circle of controlled 
tenants with squatters’ rights) inevitably get 
the dirtiest end of the stick. 


ITALY 


Nenni’s Circuitous Course 


Ae eee 
set the politicians in a flutter—this 
time by his report to the central committee 
of his Socialist party on its relations with 
the communists, particularly during the 
‘orthcoming local election i In 


f campaign. 
Italy, local elections have a of seriously 
affecting the fate of the government; 


those to be held on November 6th are no 
exception. Signor Fanfani’s Christian 
Democrat government, supported by the 
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Social Democrats, Liberals and Republi- 
cans and enjoying so far the benevolent 
abstention of the Nenni Socialists, could be 
the beginning of an effort to extricate Italy 
from its political stalemate. A swing in the 
local 1 one way or the other, could 
help or hinder. 

ignor Nenni's decision carly in August 


to take a different or, tow actiageiam 
munists towards Signor ani’s govern- 
ment aroused that he mi be 
seriously cont @ more 

break with the communists than he has yet 
made. These hopes have now been, if not 
dashed, at least thoroughly dampened. 
ee ee 

t in orthcoming § clections 

Socialists’ alliance with ‘the 


would allow a workable left-wing majority 
to be formed ; only where no left-wing 
majority was possible were the Socialists 


f 
iE 


wera 0% ee eee 
contrived some € a 
owards them. Signor Nenni. f 

is meacedi Eh dis caouiiiel autine tock eo 
a oui ie Mead ast Ge guley 
of undermining the political strong- 


without seriously risking a split in it. More- 
caer ke cloves, 0 Gediiiabaie: Gan 
will be some time before the opposition 
within the Christian party to any 
leftward movement is One major 
reason for this » is 
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.. successive cuts in cost 


Reductions in the cost of steelwork have recently been 
made possible by the availability of sections of 
increased structural efficiency, and new methods of design 
and fabrication have made further economies possible. 


The adoption of higher working stresses has 
brought a further reduction in steel and labour, 


with corresponding reduction in cost. 


And that is not all. The cost of steel per ton is now lower. 
So the cost of steel-framed buildings goes down and down. 


STEELWORK SUITS EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 
AND IS EASILY ALTERED OR ADAPTED 


BUDA 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEBLWORK ASSOCIATION, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W.I 
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beauty ” arguments against new 
buildings to be proffered with quite the 

full Seasest tiene 
Liverpool, however, has been demanding 
attention for without success. One 
in three of its is a slum, and it needs 
to build 140,000 dwellings between now 
ing 


class opposition in 
housing schemes, and i 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


to find the four or five new growing points 
in Lancashire which the Manchester conur- 
bation needs. Even in Skelmersdale—a 
village seven miles west of Wigan—some 
local opposition to newcomers may appear; 
but it ought to be overridden. 


HOSPITALS 


What is a Casualty? 


ye layman may think of a casualty as 
the victim of an accident. To a 
pital, on the other hand, the word usually 
means someone who comes in casually— 
unannounced and unbooked—and in the 
first instance he is directed to the casualty 
department. 


~ Provincial Hospi s Trust, have not as a 


whole participated in the general raising of 


aes standards since 1948. 
ing by their nature unspecialist—they 
may have to deal in succession with, say, a 


foreign body in an eye, a dislocated finger, 
a heart attack or a pain in the guts—they 
rarely have a consultant in direct charge of 
them, for by the time he has obtained that 
status a doctor is too interested in his 
own specialty and his owm department to 
take much interest ny “casualty”; the 
Nuffield report shows how inadequate and 
nominal is even the indirect cover that con- 
sultants are supposed to give. The casualty 
officers who actually run the departments 
usually hold only temporary appointments ; 
and junior doctors are extremely difficult to 
find and to hold. The ‘latter are not 
attracted by the prospect of working 
in a department whose status in 
hospital is low, and whose facilities are 
appalling, because there is no one to 
speak for it in the senior medical counsels 
of the hospital; where they are not 
taught properly, again because of the lack of 
consultant interest ; where much of their 
work is trivial but where their responsibili- 
ties are nevertheless great. 

The Nuffield report does not draw up a 
complete programme of reform. Instead 
it lays down various principles which the 
reformers should in mind. First, the 
casualty department be regarded, not 
as a duplicate of a general practitioner’s 


_ surgery, but as a service of urgency and 


—that is, for injury and sudden 


going to their own doctor first ; 
is shown by the fact that 


most patients ‘had waited several hours after 


the “accident” before turning up. The 
second principle is that the service should 
have immediately available a doctor “ of 
consultant quality,” able to diagnose cases 


- meeding immediate treatment, able to © 


*“ Casualty. Services and their Setting.” 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d 
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ensure that treatment is immediately given 
and able to call on all the hospital’s facili- 
ties. To streamline the work of “ casualty,” 
and to make it of \interest and importance 
enough to attract the right le, will 
mean concentrating the service for each 
large catchment area in one major hospital. 
Some feelings are thus bound to be hurt. 
But considerations like this should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of reform. 


ADMIRALTY 


Fewer Bath Chairs? 


AVAL Officers have a traditional feeling 

that the Admiralty staff is vastly too 
l as well as too meddilesome—until 
such time as they get into the Admiralty 
themselves. | They may therefofe give a 
mixed reception to the criticisms made 
this weck by MPs on the select committee 
of estimates. Senior officers may have long 
nourished doubts about the dispersion of 
the Admiralty between London and Bath, 
but they will hardly like the committee’s 
strictures on the high proportion of service 
personnel in the Admiralty’s headquarters 
organisation and recommendations that, in 
the interests both of efficiency and of 
slimming, it should be more civilianised. 
Are captains who lack ships now to be 
deprived even of Bath chairs ? 

There can be no doubt that the habit of 
inserting captains or rear admirals at any 
particular tier of an organisation inevitably 
leads to an expansion of junior ranks below 
them. The committee also makes the valid 
point that if service experience’ is necessary 
it should be kept at the specialist desk for 
longer than the present tour of two years’ 
desk-duty. Obviously, the division of the 
much-shrunken headquarters between 
London and Bath needs to be radically 
reviewed, even though Bath and British 
Railways benefit from the present system 
(£46,000 a year in naval railway fares 
between Bath and London alone). But the 
nub of the problem, which the committee, 
for all its excellent recommendations, could 
not solve, is whether the increasing com- 
plication of modern ships does create a 

rowing need for specialists at uarters 
which offsets all reductions due to the fast- 
declining number of ships in commission. 

This has always been the Admiralty’s 
main defence against the charges that 
Parkinson and others have levelled at it, 
and only the Admiralty can — what 
may be a top-secret answer. But ee 
is frankly in a state of transition, in whi 
most of the revolutionary changes to come 
are mainly on paper. The la finds iti 
had to believe that with so tically few, 
and largely obsolescent, ships actually in 
commission, headquarters must remain 
within a thousand of its 11,000 establish- 
ment when Britain had five battleships and 
ten aircraft carriers. The Admiralty’s 
postwar achievement in cutting shore 
establishments has' been great: now it 
should take a long look at its own waistline. 
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It was by meeting the challenges of his age that 
Hercules of old earned immortality... . 
To-day, Hercules still meets challenges. 

More—he anticipates them. For in industrial 

chemistry, research by Hercules Powder 
Company has produced many a “ break- 
through” leading to better things. Take 
packaging for instance. Packaging materials 
need to be sized, given strength when wet, 
printed, protected, stuck together. Hercules 
can claim many important advances in these 

(om fields. If the New World is better off for 

better packages, Hercules has a hand in it. 
Hercules has some key-words for his 

successes. Words like Pexol—K ymene— 
Pentalyn—EC—Neolyn. You should 
know what they mean. 





ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: AMBassader 7766 
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DOW CHEMICALS and paper 
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Great logs float downstream on the first leg of 
their long journey to serve a paper-consuming 
world. They're part of the endless supply of raw 
materials required by the fast growing pulp and 
paper industry. Equally important to this in- 
dustry is an enormous quantity of chemicals 
... chemicals to help make wood into pulp, pulp 


made of Dow latex give paper and boxboard 
a better printing surface. Separan” flocculants 
improve uniformity and speed papermaking 
operations. Dowicide*" preservatives protect 
paper from damaging mould growth. 
Through a continuing programme of re- 
search and development, Dow creates new and 


into paper, boxboard and building materials. 
Dow serves this basic industry with a great 
variety of specialized chemicals. Coatings 


improved chemicals for the pulp and paper 
industry. The Dow representative or branch 
offiee near you will weleome your inquiry. 


*Trademart of the Dow Chemwal Company, U.S.A, 


CHEMICALS 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED $.A 


Zurich Rotterdom Stockholm 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 
48 Chories Street, London, W.) 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
im the United States, partly in London. Those 
aems which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial uaff in London. 








Two Men on a Seesaw 


Dallas, and in St Louis the police ’s arithmeticians are 
still scratching their heads. Journalists are being driven to 
measuring the lines of strain around the fixedly cheerful smile on 


each candidate's face. 

Nevertheless, the outlines of the campaign (if not of its result) are 
beginning to emerge as though under a developing fluid. The simple 
fact that far more Americans prefer to think of themselves as Demo- 





emphasise the various issues—mainly domestic ones—by which 
the enthusiasm of the different segments of this majority can 
be whetted. As a result, Mr Kennedy's 
distinctly more substance than Mr Nixon's. In appealing 
to trade unionists, to Westerners who want the federal 
government to develop the country’s natural resources, and to 
parents who want it to help finance the schools, the Senator has 
necessarily got to closer grips with America’s problems than Mr 
Nixon, with his cult of personality, has dared to do. This impulse 
to be specific has been reinforced by the necessity for 


now that he has learned to throw away some of his speech-writers’ 
grosser intellectualisms (“ sixth, and finally . . .”) he is clearly 
catching his listeners’ imagination better. 

The third development of the campaign is the most surprising. 
Mr Nixon, despite these inherent disadvantages, has retained the 
tactical initiative. This has been easy enough in matters of 
policy because, ever since Mt Kennedy’s tactless hint that he would 
have “expressed regrets” to Mr Khrushchev over the timing of 
the U-2 flight, the Senator has been obliged to 


f 
[ 


against the charge of appeasement by demonstrating that his jaw 
sticks out every millimetre as pugnaciously as Mr Nixon’s did 
in the Moscow kitchen. In matters of domestic policy, however, 
it has taken great skill for the Vice Presi- 

dent to keep the initiative ; he has done 

so, when he has raised such matters at 

all, by hinting benevolently but not very 

precisely that he would be more liberal 

than Mr Eisenhower has been in helping 
education, farmers and old people suffer- 

} ing from ill-health. He has thus pre- 

empted the middie of the road while 
committing himself to a minimum of 
hard-and-fast promises; and Mr Kennedy 

has been forced to be more specifically 

liberal the conservative Democrats 
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Catholic) north-eastern states may. rise to four-fifths or more. But 


Ha 


the impression that the public gets of 

; Mr Kennedy is just starting to 

the youthful charm which his 

often conceals may thus blossom on the screen. But to 

one of them this novel confrontation is likely to bring death in the 
early evening with the kiddies watching. 


Landed on Manhattan 


1TH the United Nations already on Manhattan Island there 
was nothing the United States could do to stop Mr Khrush- 
chev landing there uninvited and bringing with him, or after him, 
of state in such quantities that no one seems quite sure of 
the exact number. All that could be done was to confine the landing 


the movements of Mr Khrushchev himself and\of the more notorious 

i . Admittedly, the responsibility for ensuring 
their safety is a heavy one, but the fact that such people as the 
President of Czechoslovakia and the head of the Rumanian Com- 
munist Party are allowed to move about freely suggests that there 
is an element of harassment in the restrictions imposed on Mr 


Khrushchev, Mr Kadar, Mr Shehu and Dr Castro. Americans are 
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entitled to show resentment against a man who has treated their 
President with unbelievable churlishness. Nevertheless, the restric- 
tions are bad propaganda not only because curbs on freedom of 
travel are essentially un-American but also because they give the 
impression that the United States government is afraid of the 
attraction which Mr Khrushchev might have for the American, 
people—and that governments should be afraid of him and that 
people should like him is just what he wants. 

This impression was heightened by the stupid attempt of the 
State Department to influence the television coverage of the visit ; 
the companies had already decided that Mr Khrushchev should be 
given no special facilities or invitations, only normal news coverage. 
But Mr Khrushchev, undismayed by the wetness of his landing—at 


committed countries to stay at the White House and to tour the 
United States before they go home. But red-carpeted state visits 
are usually arranged singly, at decent intervals and not at election 
time. Jewish voters would be upset if President Nasser were given 
the full treatment and Catholic objections forced the abandonment 
of a similar trip by President Tito once before. These are the two 
whose independence it would be most valuable to encourage but 
it is also desirable to cultivate the, African visitors. President 
Eisenhower is extending his stay in New York this week in order 
to talk to some of these embarrassing guests but the State Depart- 
ment would certainly like to do more for them. 


INDUSTRY. WITHOUT ZEST 


ee The Federil Reserve Board's 
“a seasonally-adjusted index of in- 
dustrial output continues to 
bounce up and down just below 
last January's record high mark. 
But when the detai figures 
instead of the rounded ones are 
studied the trend is downward. 
Moreover, in August production 
of non-durable goods to 
decline, following a falling-off 
during July in new orders for this 
class of manufactures. 


The drop was mainly in textile 130 
output although paper and chem- 
icals turned . The 
durable goods sector was helped 120 
by an unusually high output, for 
August, of automobiles which off. 110 
set some of the continued fall in 
steel production—and here there 
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‘YOU ARRIVE HOURS EARLIER... rested and refreshed...when 
you travel by Boeing 707 Intercontinental... longest- 
range jetliner in the world...roomiest cabin aloft 
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Cal 7c WMION CARBIDE C_L2. alg Comyoouncal/ 


C-11—one of the most versatile injection molding materials you've ever seen! 
It retains the transparency of polystyrene, but has a higher heat distortion point and greater strength and 
chemical resistance. 
It is available in a variety of colors ranging from transparents to opaques. 
: C-11 has higher tensile, flexural and impact strength, both with and across the direction of flow, than 
unmodified styrenes. 
This unique combination of properties imparts greater toughness to the molded part and reduces breakage. 
Additional technical information is available! Write for booklet PLE-9A. Write today to the Plastics Depart- 
ment, Union Carbide International Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y., U. S. A. Cable-Address: BAKELITE, New York. 
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Searching For Strength, 
chemical Resistance, 
high heat distortion Point? 


UNION 
CARBIDE 





PLASTICS 
The term Union Carsive is a trade mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Boycotts in Black and White 


HE struggle to secure civil rights for Negroes is now con- 

centrated on the most important of all, the right to vote ; 
the denial of this right lies heavily on the consciences of many 
white Southerners to whom integrated schools are anathema. 
Acting on the provisions of the 1957 Civil Rights Act which 
empower the Attorney-General of the United States to seek court 
action against persons trying to prevent other persons, by intimi- 
dation, threats or coercion, from exercising their voting rights, the 
federal government has recently brought two cases to court. One 
was merely a continuation of a long-drawn-out affair: last week 
a federal judge finally ordered three registrars in Terrell County, 
Georgia, to place four Negro college graduates on the voting rolls ; 
they had previously been disqualified, on derisory grounds, for 
being illiterate. But the other case is the first occasion on which 
the 1957 Act has been used to check economic pressure on 
would-be Negro voters and their sympathisers, whether white or 
black ; in Haywood County, Tennessee, 27 defendants, including 
two banks, are alleged to have conducted an economic campaign to 
keep Negroes away from the polls. 
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There are 6,500 white adults in the county, nearly all of whom 
have the vote, while of 7,921 Negro adults only some 3 
registered voters. Until May, 1960, there were none 

then the efforts of a Civic and Welfare League which had been 
set up in 1959 to encourage Negro registration and voting began 
to take effect. As soon as it was formed lists of Negroes who 
had registered, or were active in the drive for registration, or were 
merely supposed to be sympathetic towards it, began to be circu- 
lated “among the white business community,” according to the 
Justice Department’s charges. It is alleged that wholesalers refused 
to deal with Negro merchants and to sell to Negro customers who 
were believed to be in favour of voting, or even to trade with whites 
dealing with such Negroes ; that Negroes lost their jobs and had 
their sharecropping and tenant farming agreements cancelled ; that 
credit and loans were refused to them. Even if this challenge 
to the white boycott is upheld by the court and an injunction 
is issued against these practices, it remains to be seen whether it 
will be effective. Meanwhile, however, the so-called “ selective 
buying programme,” the Negro boycott of white shopkeepers who 
discriminate against coloured customers, is likely to be stepped 
up this autumn as part of an intensified drive by younger Negro 


groups against segregation in all its forms. The economic weapon - 


has two edges. 


Reluctant Voters 


oO" characteristic of American politics 
has always been that on Election Day 
large numbers of could-be voters do not in 
fact vote. In 1948, admittedly the lowest 
point touched in presidential elections in 
the last thirty years, only half the electorate 
voted and even im 1952, when President 
Eisenhower’s individual appeal brought 
out a record number of citizens, only 63 
per cent voted. This figure compares 
badly with Europe—77 per cent voted 
recently in France, 78 per cent in Britain, 
88 per cent in West Germany, 94 per cent 
in Italy. The vote in the biennial congres- 
sional elections is even worse: it always 
lags behind the presidential vote and 
drops markedly in “ off” years when the 
Presidency is not at stake. Such apparent 
apathy has regularly been a cause of 
concern to candidates seeking office, and 
occasionally of embarrassment to Ameri- 
cans abroad: one of the organisations now 
trying to stimulate a large vote in 1960 
was set up by a businessman who was 
asked during a visit to Moscow why the 
Americans, boasting of their democracy, 
did not practise it to the extent of voting 
in their own elections. 

The Census Bureau predicts that about 
107 million civilians will be entitled to 
vote in the elections on November 8th. 
Two million members of the armed forces 
of voting age bring the total to about 
109 million, 56 million of whom will be 
women. The minimum voting age is 21 
in all states except Georgia and Kentucky, 
where it is 18, Alaska, where it is 19, and 
Hawaii, where it is 20. However, many 
who are of an age to vote will be legally 


unable to do so. There are no peers in 
the United States but, to prevent the idiots 
and the convicts from feeling lonely at 
election times, some states have established 
more or less severé qualifications for 
voting which, it has been calculated, will 
disfranchise at least 13 million voters in 
November. Of these tests the three most 
important, numerically, are the literacy 
test, operative in nineteen states, the poll 
tax, still levied in five states (both of which 
bear most heavily on the Negroes, since 
a high proportion of the poor and ignorant 
are found among them), and the residential 
qualifications. These vary from state to 
state. but usually involve one year’s resi- 
dence within the state ; with 20 per cent 


from voting for this reason. Residents 
of the District of Columbia, the national 
capital, have no vote. 

There are various unofficial deterrents 
to certain classes of voter, mostly in the 
South, where in some states only about 30 
per cent of the voters go to the polls even 
in presidential elections. Republicans in 
solidly Democratic districts, Democrats 
in solidly Republican ones may think it a 
waste of time to vote—and in congres- 
sional elections may have no candidate to 
vote for. Negroes may be kept from 
registering to vote and frightened out of 
using their vote when they have it ; legal 
steps being taken to prevent this are dis- 
cussed above. But in spite of all this a 
poll of over 60 million can be expected 
this autumn. 

Neither party, however, is prepared to 


leave it at that. Both have launched 
massive campaigns to get into the voting 
booths 20 million or more of those who 
might otherwise stay home. At present 
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WESTWARD THE COURSE OF EUROPEAN ENTERPRISE! 


More and more of today’s alert European businessmen 
are going West to trade... and the United States market- 
place abounds with the products of the economically 
renascent countries of western Europe. 
Yes, the United States market of the °60’s is full of 
promise ... for those who know how to cultivate it. 
Banks abroad desiring to obtain a favorable position 


Afember Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


for their customers in U. S. markets are invited to use the 
facilities of Manufacturers Trust Company. Through our 
complete branch coverage in New York City and our 
thousands of correspondent banks throughout the United 
States, we are exceptionally well equipped to obtain data 
on local market conditions in the United States and to 
handle all types of banking transactions, 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Internationa! Banking Department, $5 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Representative Offices: London, Paris, Frankfurt a.M., Rome, Tokyo 
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Whenever and Wherever eS . the finest Jamaica! 
You Have Business Abroad... 


... Hanover’s complete international 
bariking services are immediately 
available to you. Offices in New York, 
London and Paris—and correspondents 
throughout the world—assure you of 
prompt, current information on foreign 
conditions. 


THE ag 
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BANK LA TROPICAL 


(incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S. 4.) SS RUSE 


LONDON ...7 Princes Street, E.C. 2...10 Mount Street, W. 1 Binest fanaa Cigars 
WEW YORE . . . 70 Broadway 


In off the usual packings and sizes from 3/2 upwards ; alse in screw-capped aluminium tubes from \ 9 


An Investors Guide is 

neither a text book nor 

a reference book. It is 
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resing for the senatorial nomination, was knocked out by young 
Mr O'Connor, the Mayor of Springfield. Obviously Mr Furcolo 
is not popular in his own party—he has had a continuous tussle with 
the State Legislature—but this does not mean that the party will 
work wholeheartedly for Mr O'Connor after this bitter primary. 
In any case Mr O’Connor is not as well known in the state as Mr 
Furcolo. In particular Senator Saltonstall hopes to pick up votes 
in the Italian community to which Mr Furcolo belongs, since the 
Democratic ticket in the state, for Governor, Senator and 14 con- 
gressional seats, is now a straight list of Irish names. It will, of 
course, also be headed by the Irish name of John F. Kennedy 
for President but since he is a Massachusetts hero his candidacy 
is the local Democrats’ great asset. 


Brains to Wall Street 


NEW YORK 


jo manufacturers of electronic equipment are making 
a big play for the back room business of Wall Street’s stock- 
broking firms. A handful of the larger firms have already switched 
much of their paper work from men to machines. Indeed, the 
giant house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., with 
nearly half a million active accounts, is planning to replace its 
present pair of machines with a new IBM 7080 which, at a monthly 
rental of $72,000, will digest a thousand transactions a minute as 
they come in by wire from any of the firm’s 130 branches round 
the world. But the majority of brokerage houses have been slow 
to mechanise their copious office work, partly because they have 
given the matter less thought than have, say, banks or insurance 
companies, and partly because many of them have considered 
themselves too small to warrant the high-cost services of an elec- 
tronic computer, 

To lure these potential customers into the computer fold, the 
Radio Corporation of America took its machines to Wall Street 
and opened, at the beginning of this year, a data processing centre 
aimed primarily at the special requirements of the securities busi- 
ness. The centre, with its two 501 machines each capable of 
processing 32,000 buy-and-sell orders daily, will do individual 
jobs to a customer’s specifications. It will also offer an “ off-the- 
peg” service to stockbrokers which, by standardising the form in 
which data is fed into the machines and the type of information 
required from them, makes possible a much cheaper service than 
one “ made to measure” for‘each individual firm. Most brokers 
want much the same information to meet the requirements of 
their clients, the Internal Revenue Service, and the records of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and the package offer cuts 
down both on the initial cost of getting the system started and on 
operating costs. 

The RCA centre aims to take over most of its clients’ paper 
work. It has been able to reassure them that the information pro- 
cessed at the centre will remain secret—an essential pre-requisite 
in the brokerage business. Its regular clients will be connected 
to the centre by direct wire and the data will be received, trans- 
mitted and stored in a form incomprehensible to the naked cye. 
Moreover, with the use of new equipment now being introduced, 
it will be possible to link all the branches of a firm to the centre 
for combined book-keeping. The present centre, with its two high- 
- powered 501 machines, is suitable only for large or medium-sized 
firms. But plans are under way for further centres equipped to 
offer an econqmic service to smaller firms. Moreover, RCA intends 
to extend the idea of a standard service to other industries. 

Before the end of this year the International Business Machines 
Corporation—the giant in the electronic computer business—will 
have one of its: new Datacentres operating on Wall Street. The 
service offered by the two rivals, however, will be different in kind. 
RCA will man its own machines, operating a three-shift day, and 
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will charge clients by the job or, in the case of its standard broker- 
age service, by the number of share transactions with reductions 
for quantity. The IBM centre, on the other hand, will operate 
on much the same principle as a “ launderette”: it will maintain 
equipment for the use of outside firms, charging them an hourly 
fee ($295 an hour for an IBM 7070) and leaving all the work to . 
their own mechanics. IBM, too, will help its Wall Street clients 
with the laborious business of preparing data for processing. It 
will provide them with model programmes, or sets of instructions, 
for feeding information into the machines. 

IBM plans to set up 25 or 30 Datacentres operating on the do-it- 
yourself principle. These will be in addition to its present network 
of nearly two hundred service bureaus. But since IBM is by far 
the largest supplier of electronic computers, it remains more 
etl pelea tency ey alice uiiabineens conden 


existing customers happy (by offering supplementary eq 


for perticular jobs or eltermstive equipencat should their’ ows 


machines break down) than it is to sell its own data processing 
service. RCA, too, will use its new centres for promotion and 
demonstration but it is definitely encouraging firms to use its 
facilities. 

With most of the manufacturers of electronic computers setting 
up their own centres, data processing facilities are now available 


its Rochester centre. In Wall Street, four firms of stockbrokers 
have formed a special company—T amcor Inc—to handle their com- 
bined book-keeping operations. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The career of Louisiana’s most notorious politician earlier 
this month when Mr Earl Long died of a heart attack. Mr Long, 
who had been Governor of the state three times, returned to the 
political limelight only a few weeks ago when he became the 
successful Democratic candidate for a seat in the House of Repre- 


defeated in the primary. 


* * * 


Several American Indian girls have been staging “sit-in” 
demonstrations at an all-white high school in North 

They object to the fact that they must at present 

daily to and from the nearest Indian high school. 
however, demanding integration as such; they would settle for a 
new school of their own. 


* * ® 


The National Labour Relations Board has decided that the 
Kohler Company, a manufacturer of plumbing equipment, is 
responsible for the fact that a strike against it has lasted six years. 
This is one of the longest on record. con- 
demned the union, the United Auro Workers, for its mass picket- 
ing and violence against non-strikers, it 
pany’s unfair labour practices, which included spying on strikers, 
and confining wage increases to non-strikers, 
blame. It ordered the firm, which has been prospering in of 

a union-sponsored boycott, to re-hire all ey 
odane Both sides are appealing to the courts 


i 
i 
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site for a town that drinks 
nothing but SHA 


Sun-baked desert, parched and waterless — not a very promising site for a town. 
But, with the development of the Richardsons Westgarth multi-stage vacuum 
flash sea-water evaporator, it is now economically feasible for towns in arid 
\ coastal countries to draw all their fresh water from the sea. \ 
These evaporators were pioneered in Great Britain by Richardsons Westgarth. The largest of them 
could distill 2,000,000 gallons of sea-water a day — enough for a town of 250,000 inhabitants — and the 
distillate is purer than many mains water supplies from conventional sources. 


Richardsons Westgarth evaporators are at work in South America, the Middle East and elsewhere, 
providing frésh water for both domestic and industrial applications. 


‘| _ese units are at their most economical when used in conjunction with low-pressure steam or back- 
pressure turbines and, as manufacturers of most of the major equipment for power generation, 
Richardsons Westgarth are particularly well qualified to carry out completely integrated schemes. 


(W) RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. 


a) 


Bad 
v% 
r 


The Controlling Company of the Richardsons Westgarth Group, 
Wallsend, Northumberland, England, and at 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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The Framework of Economics 


Planning for Freedom 
By Eugene V. Rostow. 


Yale University Press. London: Oxford 


University Press. 448 pages. 48s. 


|S Beer 6 ee ee 
turn from static analysis to economic 
dynamics, which Sir Roy did so 
much to stimulate in this country, is the 


tics. Now the other Rostow; dean 
of the Yale Law School, has published as 
a big book his 1958 lectures on the William 
W. Cook Foundation at the University of 
Michigan, which is devoted “to the study 
and preservation of American institutions.” 


the aaeade as 
economist. 
He sagas Me book bam ng ’s Em- 
yment 1946, on prewar 
(ol al tc Sons Teak os dhe nama 
of the general will for the federal - 
ment to shoulder the ility of 


audience. He rightly ises the swift 
revolution in socal iceland economic 
thought in America in the last i 
about such items as federal powers and 
duties, taxation, trade unions’ powers and 
duties, efficiency of production 

tivity) and its rate of rise, and i 
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sion now proceeding about American aims 
in the new decade. 


Magnate in a Small World 
Personal Column 


By Charles Belgrave. 
utchinson. 248 pages. 30s. 


EN are remembered as they were at 

the end of their careers, and jit is 
good to be reminded of the effort and 
vicissitudes that attend their earlier. stages. 
These recollections of a life as adviser to 
the Ruler of the Bahrain islands in the 
Persian Gulf constitute a wonderful adver- 
tisement for good manners, a commanding 
presence, and a taste for the quirks of the 
human race. 

In 1925, on leave on small means and 
wanting to marry, Charles Belgrave 
answered The Times advertisement that 
gives his book its title. It told him almost 
nothing, but he followed it up and found 
himself at the elbow of the absolute ruler 
of a small area. The Sheikh of Bahrain 
struck a good bargain, soon realised it, and 
quickly began to consult his young acquisi- 
tion on problems ranging from the intimate 
(family allowances for a host of relations) to 
the political (how to deal with Whitehall). 
Was Charles Belgrave equally fortunate? 

All of us hanker for a life of variety, and 
most would guess that the Bahrain islands 
do not offer it. They are small ; they are 
parochial ; they are unpleasantly hot for 
most of the year, and though, unlike most 
of the Persian Gulf, they are treed and 
watered, they pay a price for these advan- 

es in the shape of odious humidity. 

y do not, or did not before the days of 
the airliner and air-conditioner, offer much 
physical comfort, or many intellectual 
treats. The book’s index suggests how 
seldom they gave the Belgraves a chance to 
try ideas on rich minds or to profit by the 
cut and thrust of good conversation with 
their compatriots. Books, even by the 
crateful, do not fill this gap. 

The compensation for it was the satis- 
faction that comes to do-ers (such as 
surgeons or gardeners), who are able to* 
watch at close hand the easily-measurable 
results of their own skill. Sir Charles’s 
duties, as he and Lady Belgrave evolved 
them, were pleasant because they were 
working for a good friend and master. His 
ranged from instituting government 
accountancy to turning messy pools into 
beauty-spots, from ~~ religious 
quarrels to leaving the dinner table and 
stalking into the bazaar to quell a fight. 
(“ The three of us stood at the top, and 
as each man arrived we threw him down 
the stairs on to the heads and shoulders of 
his friends till, after a while, they gave up 
trying to get in.”) Lady Belgrave toiled 
with enjoyment in the fields of women’s 
health and of education. 

The book has minor shortcomings. It 
pays too little heed, for instance, to others 
who have done Bahrain good turns—for 
instance, the American mission or the social 
services of the oil company ; and it is dis- 
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appointingly reticent about the more pro- 
found local problems that must have 
weighed on any adviser—the future of the 
islands in relation to their big neighbour 
Saudi Arabia, and of the British position 
there. No doubt Sir Charles judged that 
such topics were not for a “ personal 
column” ; granted, and, as small talk of a 
small world, his book is most pleasant to 
read, being well and entertainingly written. 


Jorrocks 
A Full Life 


By Brian Horrocks. 
Collins. 320 pages. 25s. 


C= —_ be tempted to describe the 
memoirs of Sir Brian Horrocks as judi- 
cious. Others might dismiss them as 
innocuous. But all would agree that they 
are pleasant. Such is the irony of fame 
that Sir ee is known to a wide public 
not\as one of the more successful Corps 
Contnininhete in the last war but as a tele- 
vision commentator on other men’s battles. 
He was, and in his autobiography he makes 
no bones about it, one of Monty’s men. 

He still is. But he keeps a check on his 
prejudices and the impression given by his 
memoirs is a compound of fair-mindedness 
and modesty. They reveal a resilient and 
adaptable man, who has led a happy as well 
as a full life. Cruelly wounded in North 
Africa, he had the strength of body and 
mind to return to command in North West 
Europe. His army career cut short by ill 
health, he created a new interest for him- 
self in a new form of journalism. On put- 
ting these memoirs down, one cannot but 
feel that, whatever Lord Montgomery's fail- 
ings were, his choice of men was not one 
of them. 


Woefully Miscast 

Napoleon’s Son 

By André Castelot. Translated from the 
French by Robert Baldick. 

Hamish Hamilton. 405 pages. 30s. 


“T AM ready to sacrifice my personal 
happiness for the public good,” said 
the Archduchess Marie Louise on the eve 
of her marriage to Napoleon. But through- 
out her life she practised that self-sacrifice 
which, according to Shaw, “enables us to 
sacrifice others without blushing.” Selfish, 
self-indulgent and grossly sensual, she 
easily accepted the matrimonial task 
demanded by Hapsburg policy. Baron 
Palmstierna’s recent edition of her corre- 
spondence with Napoleon revealed her as 
an unaffectionate mother, an inconsistent 
wife, and an ineffectual Empress; and 
André Castelot’s masterly use of letters 
discovered in 1957 by her descendant piti- 
lessly illuminates her later degeneration and 
its effect on Napoleon’s’ son. 

“Napoleon II” and the squabbling 
Bonapartists of the eighteen-twenties are 
treated quite objectively by M. Castelot, 
and he wastes few words on hysterical 
revanchism of the eighteen-nineties voiced 
so stridently by ah Bernhardt in 
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Rostand’s “ L’Aigion.” Occasionally his 
style (or a free translation ?) descends to 
chain dls woh ducaniannsa Soggii te 
t in well documen is, 
in effect, an i judicial summung- 
up. No one who detests couley ta children 
will be unmoved by this disclosure of the 
methods by which his ee 
father, uncles, aunts, and 

Metternich tried to saf 


rd Franz (as his 
Austrian relations ¢ 


. A verdict against Marie Louise, the 
locally i Francis and Metternich seems 


"Tih would Uo dilical fer «fury of 
unbiased historians ‘to find entirely in 
Franz’s favour. Certainly the author does 
not try to persuade them s there is little in 
his portrait, or in the evidence on which he 

S it, to encourage belief that the 
“eaglet” could have developed into an 
eagle. Franz’s potentialities may have been 
frustrated, his abilities stunted or warped ; 
but their natural limitations are clear. 
Lethargic melancholy alternating with 
feverish activity ; shortlived optimism dis- 
placed by indecision—these Hapsburg 
weaknesses were accompanied by symp- 
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toms of tuberculosis confidently and 
obstinately diagnosed as a liver complaint 


inherited from Napoleon. And even if, 


y so to speak, his doctors gave 

Franz ignored it. He 

dled onthe prade ground or rode inthe 
day, and danced all night 

he may fairly be said to have waltzed and 


after his state funeral his grandfather un- 
feclingly remarked “I am grieved by his 
death ; but he might well have given my 
son a great deal of trouble.” 

Franz has his place in the Napolconic 
Legend ; but for the leading part, later 
played so successfully by his cousin Louis 
Napoleon, he was woefully miscast. 


Evolving Words 
Studies in Words 
By C. S. Lewis. 


Cambridge University Press. 
21s. 


240 pages. 


F the wide public that appreciates Pro- 

‘ee Lewis as Christian apologist or 
(an overlapping role) as chaserholen 
writer, only a small fraction is probably 
aware of his standing as linguistic authority. 
Linguistic history is comparatively few 


in Words” is ae convert many of 
those anti-linguists positively approve 


past 
means fae ee ee 


primarily meant for students. 
who, however unqualified by special study, 
has felt a curiosity about the changing sense 
and colour of words it offers both illumina- 
tion and a great deal of entertainment. 

No reasonably sensitive reader can be un- 
aware that the words “nature,” “wit,” 
“simple”"—to take three of Professor 
Lewis's a different semantic 
content, and set very different harmonics 
vibra in successive centuries ; or, corres- 
ponding 


often grossly misunderstand even the most 
familiar in which they occur. To 
see a sudden clear new blaze of significance 
in a rubbed-down Shakespearean line, as its 
ep CORE Des 6 Sees Se 
most immediate rewards of following Pro- 
fessor Lewis's exposition. Another is a new 
insight into the evolution of ideas themselves 
—an evolution linked but not identical with 
that of the vocabulary in which they are 
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This challenging study of the nature 
and significance of saving compares 
the importance of building societies, 
National Savings, life assurance, 
superannuation, hire purchase and 
gambling as channels of saving. The 
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rates, inflation and taxation will 
interest students and suggest lessons 
for public policy. 
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Edmed by Leonerd Cutts 
Fv cry day thousands of people are proving 








Harvard University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 315 pages. 325. 6d. 


Georg Gerster. Translated by Stewart 
Barrie and Rockliff. 302 pages. 305. 


through which Europeans have usually seen 
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groupings are considered by 
s in the lands that lie between the 
fringes of Mediterranean cultiva- 


Hi 


area of about 3 million square 
with about 
ings are the 


of the Tibesti 

in the far cast. All these wpe of ae 
appearance in time-sca 

history, and were preceded here by 

peoples of the Stone Age: Old Stone 

Age wi whom almost nothing is 

ew Stone immigrants 

who were oa of Negro 

sting peoples today are 

ily Berber or Arab intruders who quickly 

made themselves into the lords of trade and 

‘navigation on the Saharan “ocean”. They 

were never numerous and are scanty today, 

being so thin on the ground that “ twice as 

many Ferg work in the Pentagon Build- 

as live in the entire Ahaggar 

eae. ™ ae oe are peoples of great 

Moreover, their tradi- 

aly pow beginning to break 

oe of an incoming 

riggs’s study is very 


ina soit 


ty well done—written easily 
casual authority of a master 
. When discussing wells, for 


the northern grasslands of the 
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example, he enlarges on the obscure but 
highly influential subject of water rights. 
He points out what few European writers 
have bothered to explain (or have known): 
that water rights, are the key to an under- 
standing of land luse and land ownership in 
the desert, not the other way round. This 
is \ most obviously true- wherever the 
“horizontal well” developed—from the 
kariz of Chinese Turkestan right through 
the “ middle belt” of arid climate to the 
foggera of the central-north Sahara. But 
the supremacy of water rights is everywhere 
important, and Dr Briggs is canta to 
explain why. | 

erhaps the only serious wuahanes in a 
book that should certainly become a stan- 
dard work is the author's tendency to under- 
estimate the influences that came northward 
from the Sudan. One would ‘like to have 
seen more discussion of the consequences 
for the central and western Saharan peoples 
of the northward-reaching power of Mali 
and Songhay in medieval and post-medieval 
times. It is perhaps a symptom of a certain 
narrow-mindedness that Dr Briggs should 
care so little for the Sudanese side of the 
story that he actually puts the site of Kumbi 
Saleh (a capital of ancient Ghana) very far 
from where it really was. 

* 


For those who want an intelligent and 
readable guide to the modern Sahara—land 
and sand, rock engravings, recent explorers, 
oil wells, local peoples, invading peoples, 
plans and projects of the French—Mr 
Georg Gerster, a Swiss journalist, has col- 
lected and digested a mass of information. 
His book can be warmly recommended to 
all travellers, armchair and otherwise; and 
his publishers are to be congratulated on 
two of the best end-paper maps this reviewer 
has ever seen. 


Johnsonian Scholarship 
The Politics of Samuel Johnson 
By Donald J. Greene. 


Johnson Before Boswell: A Study of 
Sir John Hawkins’ Life of Samuel Johnson 
By Bertram H. Davis. - 


Yale Umiversity Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 373 pages and 233 pages. 
44s. and 36s. 


ERE are two very good books, accurate, 
well-written and well-equipped with 
excellent indexes\and tables comparative 
(Mr Davis) or chronological (Mr Greene). 
Even Mr Greene’s notes are worth reading 
for themselves (in one, for example, he 
neatly disposes of his subject's alleged 
Jacobitism in less than a page). The main 
aim of his political study is to disprove the 
myth of Johnson’s reactionary Toryism. 
The nineteenth century view of this will 
not do today ; it must be examined against 
its. contemporary political background as 
lit, by modern scholarship. This Mr Greene 
does with thoroughness and breadth, com- 
bining a remarkable knowledge of Stafford- 
shire politics with a serious study of Tory 


‘ eighteenth-century flair fot 
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ideology. The analysis of the political 
works is deft—save perhaps of “ Taxation 
no Tyranny,” on which he concludes that 
Johnson was merely defending parlia- 
mentary omnicompetence, advocating the 
very decision that Lincoln made in 1861. 
True, Johnson's critical failure to observe 
the psychological implications of the 
American struggle is alyo noted ; but the 
probing could be deeper and the point 
more strongly underlined. 

Mr Greene’s conclusions, as he says, 
tend to be negative; he is “reluctant to 
supply new stereotypes for old.” But he 
produces .a convincing picture of a “ scep- 
tical conservative,” who shied away from 
woolly though benevolent: idealism but 
believed in realistic improvement based on 
the responsible exercise of individual 
judgment. Deep humanitarianism, rationa- 
lism, belief in individual rights—a form of 
liberalism spattered with some Old Tory 
attitudes—these were the characteristics of 
the man who put his aversion to race’ 
barriers into practice to the extent of 
making his negro servant, Frank Barber, his 
heir. 

“The Politics of Samuel Johnson ” is in 
fact an important book, not merely a contri- 
bution to Johnsonian scholarship but 
necessary reading for political historians. 
Mr Davis would not claim that his work 
has this breadth: “ Johnson before Bos- 
well” is an exercise for the literary scholar, 
dotted with detail. Curiously, however. it 
is the more readable book—partly becaute 
Mr Davis writes with ease, point and 
acumen and partly because the story told 
is lively in itself. Sir John Hawkins was 
no nonentity: he had written widely and 
been chairman of Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions for fifteen years : he was also one 
of Johnson's executors and had access to 
valuable papers. Hence the, booksellers 
turned to him for a biography, announced 
the day after the funeral with that fine 
_ high-speed 
literary cashing-in. 

Hawkins’s book duly appeared in 1787 ; 
its initial success was short-lived, and it 
soon sank under a united bombardment 
from the critics and the heavier metal of 
Boswell’s Life. Not entirely without trace, 
however: in the third: edition of the 
“Encyclopaedia Britannica” (1797), for 
example, the article Johnson treats 
Hawkins and Boswell as sources of equal 
importance and even attempts to reconcile 
their differing accounts of the college years 
—though with less success than Mr Davis. 
But in the main the book was damned and 
forgotten—for Hawkins was at once unlucky 
in his timing (Boswell swamped his Life, 
Burney his “ History of Music”), pursued 
by a virulent enemy in the scholar Steevens, 
tactless in’ drawing down wrath -by his 
sneering reference to “ Mr James Boswell, 
a native of Scotland,” and cold and uncon- 
genial in himself. “A most unclubable 
man,” said Johnson of his exit from the' 
Literary Club; “ antiquarian, puritanical, 
dignified Sir John Hawkins—he was a 

Continued on page 1195 
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« Lhe Weekend is the lime 


— 


... Jimmy Marsden 
looks forward to 


most of all 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME for Jimmy; for one thing there’s no school, so he 
has a lot more time to do what he likes, and on Saturdays he’s some- 
times allowed to stay up a little later than usual. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when Jimmy does most of his television viewing 
—because that’s one of the things he likes best. Homework isn’t nearly 
such a bother when it can be spread over two whole days, so he has 
more time for viewing. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when Jimmy gets new ideas on where his pocket 
money should go. There are so many exciting things on television. Any- 
thing todo with Skipper, Jimmy’s dog, is interesting too—in fact Skipper’s 
health and feeding get a lot of attention from the Marsden family. 

THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME to reach Jimmy and the Marsden family—and 
four million homes like theirs in the North and Midlands. That’s half 
the ITV homes in England and Wales—and more than half the buying 
power. The Marsdens are the people with money now; they can afford 
to get more things for themselves, their children and pets. So if you sell 
what they want, tell them about it—through ABC Television. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME! 


ABC WEEKEND TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS NETWORK 


SBC TELEVISION LIMITED, ONE HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.I 


A Member of the Associated British Picture Corporation 





SUPPLIED AND 
INSTALLED BY 
CULLUM 


Acoustic tiling is a specialised 
field ... CULLUM have dealt in 
tiles for 30 years—installing 

them in every type of building. 
Last year alone CULLUM sold 
and installed 2,000,000 square feet 
of acoustic ceilings. 

When you call in CULLUM 

you call in experts. 


Hea 


BRITAIN'S MOST EXPERIENCED ACOUSTIC ENGINEERS 
CONCESSIONAIRES FOR ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
AND BURGESS ACOUSTIC TILES 
HORACE W. CULLUM 4 CO. LTD. The Acoustic Centre, 
58 Highgate West Hill, London N.6 Telephone Fitzroy 1221. 
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DRY SACK 
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WHAT IS A 
FEL CMONGER?P 


& Gale Ltd. 


A worthy quizmaster question’ 

When supplying a pump for dealing with Sodium Sulphide/Li 
Paste we knew 8 ged Sun om pomees Se one paste, but a little 
puzzled about Fellmongers. But is Pump tucked 
away on a machine for fellmongers who prepare ese 

skins. Only one of the many, many duties performed by Mono 


Pumps on many machines, in many fi , ON Many processes 
commonplace or outlandish. 
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morsel for a critic,” writes Mr Davis. With 
skill and scholarship he analyses the factual 
charges—plagiarism, dishonesty, inaccu- 
racy, bad style, the “dark uncharitable 
cast” of Hawkins’s approach to his subject. 
He demolishes them all, though acknow- 
ledging error, an unflattering portrait and 
digression that would only be justified had 
Hawkins called his book “ Johnson's Life 
and Times.” Despite many phrases which 
smack of the attorney, much can be for- 
given to a biographer who could write, 
“ Cave had no great relish for mirth, but he 
could bear it.” 

A wotd may be added on comparisons. 
Boswellism has grown to the status of a 
cult—and cults attract reactions by the 
simple process of dote and antidote. Mr 
Greene is notably a reactor: “a serious 
biography of Johnson's middle and later 
years,” he writes in his preface, “ has sull 
to be written (when I Say this I am aware 
of the existence of a book entitled ‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson’).” Mr Davis, more 
attracted by literary finesse, is fairer. What 
he has done is to evaluate and establish 
Hawkins’s place among Johnsonian bio- 
graphers without derogating the others: to 
him, there are Hawkins, Mrs _ Piozzi, 
Boswell, these three—and though the 


’ greatest of these is Boswell, all are essential 


for a rounded portrait. 


Beer Histories 


The Brewing Industry in England, 
1700-1830 

By Peter Mathias. 

Cambridge Umversity Press (1959). 624 
pages. 86s. 

The Brewing Industry, 1886-1951 


By, John Vaizey. 
Pitman. 197 pages. 308. 


aoa has been one of the most 
sparsely documented of British indus- 
tries, both in its economic history and its 
contemporary economics, and these two 
books were certainly needed. 

Mr Mathias has been six years producing 
&@ monumental work of 600 pages that will 
probably remain the standard classic on its 
period for many decades. He complains, 
rightly, that almost all the literature of the 
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BOOKS 


industry. apart from the technical, is either 
hostile from without or romantic from 
within. Perhaps in a hostile world it was 
natural for the industry to dwell on the 
uncontroversial aspects of its life and work. 
As partisanship is replaced by scientific 
study, its taciturnity is giving place to 4 
readiness to help the scholar and to take 
the public into its confidence. Apart from 
the unpublished theses by Dr John Baxter 
and Miss D. M. Knox (perhaps the industry 
might sponsor them), histories of Guinness 
and Tetley are in preparation. 

Mr Mathias’s work is based largely on 
the account books of a sample of typical 
firms, Thrale (later Barclay Perkins), Whit- 
bread, Truman, Charrington, Lacon, 
Greenall, Adnam and others. The book is 
divided into three parts: production and 
trade ; enterprise and finance; and raw 
materials. The section on the growth of 
the tied trade points to the dependence of 
the innkeeper on the brewer for credit but 
largely confirms the Webbs’ emphasis on 
restrictive licensing as the underlying 
impetus. The author's discussion of com- 
petition and co-operation in terms of 
oligopoly behaviour is effective, but some 
of his judgments should be regarded 
sceptically. 

Mr John Vaizey does not tell us how 
long he spent on his 170 pages of readable 
history and economics. The first fifty are a 
useful review of the published material 
covering the period 1886-1951 ; the second 
discuss the industry “ today ” (1960 ; what 
happened to 1952-597); and the third 
speculate on controversial issues: profits, 
the tied-house system and monopoly. The 
middle section is said to be based in part 
on information supplied by brewing firms, 
and tabulates information not published 
elsewhere. The firms are mostly not 
identified, and the material seems to have 
been written with little intimate, personal 
knowledge of the industry. Some of the 
judgments and estimates seem decidedly 
speculative, and little more than guesses. 
Mis-spelling of Mitchells & Butlers and « 
mis-description of Watney Combe Reid do 
not help to create an impression of 
authority. The book seems at times to be 
addressed to critics of the industry rather 
than to the uncommitted reader. It also 
contains opinions not easily supported by 
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the facts: for instance, the statement that 
clubs sell beer more cheaply than pubs 
because they are “ operated on a 
making basis” overlooks the lower whole- 
sale price they pay brewers (discussed on 
page 71). 

Nevertheless, Mr Vaizey provides a 
deal of information, some thoughtful 
analysis and some shrewd comment. Now 
perhaps someone will span the between 
Mathias and Vaizey. The period 1830-1869 
was one of so-called “ free trade” in brew- 
ing. Mr Mathias calls it a “ sordid 
triumph.” Dr Baxter has questioned the 
view that it brought increased drunkenness. 
In view of the social revolution since then, 
this debate is academic. But it would be 
interesting to know more about the results 
of free trade in the mid-nineteenth century 
if we are to have freer trade in the second 
half of the twentieth. 


OTHER BOOKS 


University Co..sece, Isapan. By J. T 
Saunders. Cambridge University Press. 232 
pages. 22s. 6d. 

The history of the college from its opening in 
1948 ull the present day, with an account of 
the work of the commissions set up to inquire 
into higher education in the colonies. 


STANFORD'S Wurrenatt Attias. Cartographic 
Editor: Harold Fullard. Edward Stanjord. 390 
pages. 63s. 

This new atlas has a cyniously old-fashioned 
look: the great majority of the maps are political 
and give no indication of relief; although the 
blurb refers to the atlas’s treatment of travel, the 
political maps show only railways and canals for 
land communications, not even the G 
autobahnen qualifying for inclusion. There is e 
reference index to more than 50,000 names, but 
the utility of this is marred by a slip in the case 
of the south of France map where the degrcés of 


latitude bear different numbers on each side of 
the map. 


Monsy anp INcomME. An Outline of Roast 
Economics. By A. C. L. Day and Sterie T. 
Beza. Oxford University Press. 649 pages. 60s. 

This 3s a re-presentation for American readers 
of Mr Day's “ Outline of Monetary Economics.” 
Substantial changes have been made to switch 
the focus of the descriptive chapters on institu- 
tions in the United States ; and while the book is 
not intended for the general reader, it undoum- 
edly ranks among the better monetary textbooks 
for the university student. 


Guwe To THE COALFIELDS, 1960. Colliery 
Guardian. 760 pages. -20s. 


Worip Wear Sratistics. International Wheat 
Council. 88 pages. 20s. 
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LAIR INTAKE BAFFLES | 


Reduces peak-load costs 


Provides instant stand-by power 


Easily transported to any location 


The problem of generating electricity for a low capital cost to 
meet peak power demands or to supply power closé to the point of 
consumption has always plagued both industrial concerns and 
distribution authorities. The new Bristol Siddeley turbo-genera- 
tor, the lightest and smallest set of its kind in the world, solves 
this problem by using a lightweight gas turbine as its prime mover. 

The Bristol Siddeley turbo-generator is powered by the 4,250- 
hp Bristol Siddeley Proteus gas turbine, which is a derivative of 
the famous aero-engine with over a million hours running ex- 
perience behind it. When coupled to a 3,200-K VA alternator, the 
Proteus delivers 3 MW in 2 minutes from a cold start, for a lower 
capital outlay than any other installation. 

Designed specifically for peak-load generation, emergency 
supply, or any other intermittent use, the new turbo-generator is 
remarkably light and compact. As the complete set in its mobile 
version weighs only 25 tons and is contained in two units 32 ft and 
20 ft in length, it can easily be carried by road, rail, sea or air, to 
just where the power is needed. It is self-contained, automatic, 
and can be remote-controlled. It also operates entirely unmanned— 
with t for the Proteus overhaul life, under peak- 
Veeies contihions anticipated at 10 years. It runs on diceel 
fuel, requires wd, little maintenance and has a remarkably low 
noise level. ; 


APPLICATIONS 
Two Bristol Siddeley 3-MW turbo-generators have seen a winter's 
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service with Britain’s South Western Electricity Board, but the 
conditions for which they were designed exist all over the world: in 
remote regions where the cost of transmission lines would be pro- 
hibitive; in areas where the power demands do not warrant the 
installation of a main power plant; and particularly where peak- 
load demands are far in excess of normal base demands. 


For complete transportability, the entire set can be mounted 
and operated on a truck and trailer. 


o 
For further information, please write to:— 


| C.E. M. Preston, Power Division, 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, Coventry. 


ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


\ 
BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
The Campaign Against Herr Brandt 


EFRESHED by three weeks’ walking and brooding in Northern 
R Italy, the) federal Chancellor has returned to Bonn to enjoy 

the trials of office for another year. Naturally the precise 
shape of some of these are as yet unknown ; others can be discerned 
in a mirror, darkly—Berlin, Mr Khru v, and Sixes and Sevens 
appearing and disappearing through teasing swathes of mist. But 
it is as sure as anything can be that the next twelve months will 
involve Dr Adenauer in the hurly-burly and skullduggery of his 
fourth, and presumably last, election campaign. This is an exercise 
very welcome to the 84-year-old Chancellor’s sixty-year-old heart. 
He has made it known since his return that he feels in excellent 
form for the coming duel on the hustings with the 46-year-old 
Burgomaster of West Berlin. 

The Bundestag meets in full session on September 28th ; it will 
quickly get down to contemplating the indecent girth of next year’s 
federal budget, with its record outlay of DM. 44.86 mnilliard 
(£3,825 million)—and probably more to find when the full extent 
of German aid to the developing countries has been determined. 
Already the returning deputies are re-animating the complex of 
offices and bachelor quarters that multiply brashly beside the Rhine. 
Some parliamentary committees have met, including the steering 
committee, which reviewed the pros and cons of holding this 
autumn the customary—though now contentious—Bundestag ses- 
sion in Berlin, but postponed a decision until more has been heard 
of the goings-on among the mighty in New York. At the same 
time, the parliamentary parties have been holding councils of war, 
each more or less overshadowed by the coming electoral contest. 
This is expected to be rough, notwithstanding much pious talk of 
the need for unity in the face of a national emergency. 

The Christian Democrats have announced that they will formally 
open their election campaign at an extraordinary party conference 
to be held in Cologne from April 23rd to 27th. There the delegates, 
warmed by fire from Olympus, will be issued with the topical 
stock-in-trade with which to stump the country in the summer. 
To reinforce the two unsurprising party campaign managers— 
Herr Kai-Uwe von Hassel (chief minister of Schleswig-Holstein) 
and Dr Bruno Heck (a Bundestag deputy from the scholastic 
world)—an interesting third man has been relieved of most of his 
normal duties for the next twelve months. This is Dr Franz Josef 
Bach, Dr Adenauer’s personal assistant, whose special assignment 
is, presumably, to ensure that the battle is fought as nearly as 
possible in accordance with his chief's ideas. 

Informally, the Christian Democrats have already begun hostili- 
ties by sniping hard at Herr Willy Brandt ever since the Social 
Democrats nominated him last month as their candidate for the 
chancellorship. For it is generally accepted that the Bundestag 
elections have come to mean, at any rate for the time being, the 
choice more of a chancellor than of a parliament, and this is the 
first time since 1949 that Dr Adenauer is being challenged by 
a candidate whom he must take seriously. 

The nature of the Christian Democrats’ opening tentative attack 
promises a venomous campaign. Advantage is being taken particu- 
larly of the possibilities for exploitation of Herr Brandt’s emigré 
years in Scandinavia before and during the war, and of his employ- 


according to one of the several malicious stories that the Christian 
Democrats are purposefully putting about, someone asked Dr 
Adenauer what he would think were Herr Brandt to become chan- 
cellor. “ My predecessor,” Dr Adenauer is made to reply, “ was an 
Austrian. What does it matter to me if my successor is a 
Norwegian ?” Ina recent speech at Dortmund, the minister of the 
interior for North Rhine-Westphalia, Herr Josef-Hermann Dufhues, 
used a double-barrelled gun. With his first round, he insinuated 
that should Herr Brandt be elected chancellor, the real ruler behind 
the scenes would be the former communist Herr Herbert Wehner, 
now the Social Democrats’ keenest warrior and the Christian Demo- 
crats’ favourite bogeyman for frightening property owners. Herr 
Dufhues went on righteously to recommend that Herr Brandt's 
“tragic personal fate” should not be made an election issue, and 
then fired off his second round by remarking in the same breath 
that it was difficult to imagine as German chancellor a man who 
had worn foreign uniform “for several years even after 1945.” 


N August 30th the Deutschland-Union-Dienst, the Christian 
Democrats’ press service, repeated the charge that the Social 
Democrats were using Herr Brandt as camouflage to conceal Herr 
Wehner. A longer list of objections to the young pretender is 
compiled in an article enutled “ Brandt versus Adenauer” in Die 
Politsche Meinung, a monthly review supported i by 


in 

the anonymous author even suggests that the governing Burgo- 
master of Berlin dresses too well and is too popular with women 
(one of the carly shots, this, in another campaign of innuendo) to 
make a sound chancellor. Herr Brandt's undeniable 
“only a product of publicity” ; in reality, hig ntena, Minas Reid 
is a poor speaker, trivial and platitudinous: 

It is no more than legitimate that his weaknesses should be sharply 


illuminated in the coming year. It will sober many a Brandt 
enthusiast. Perhaps his weakest point is that he 


i he 
should reserve them for the jeopardised city. That he could do 
more for Berlin as chancellor than as burgomaster is 

vincing. 

So there we have it. Burgomaster of Berlin or not, Herr Brandt 
is to be represented by the west German governing party as an 
unreliable German, vain, susceptible, and lacking the fibre to stick 
to his post in Berlin. And all this is no more than an overture. The 
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extravagant building booms now rampant in every Arab capital, 
with private individuals or companies putting up office buildings 


and apartment blocks in the hope of getting their money back 


one Cairo diplomat from a neutral country remarked 
Socialism as understood in underdeveloped \ 
government intervention to create the conditions in which private 
enterprise can enjoy full scope at a later stage. 

Finally there is the influence of doctrinaire thinkers, several of 


whether vicious or otherwise it is hard to tell, in which the govern- 
ment cannot lose. 


Greece's Balkan Misgivings 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


FTER pursuing for many years an ineffectual diplomatic strategy 
in the Balkans, the communists have decided to shift their 
peace offensive against Greece to the United Nations. At the 


\request of Rumania, the question of the future of Balkan relations 


is to come before the General Assembly. The prospect of an inter- 
national debate on an issue hitherto confined to well-handled bi- 
lateral interchanges is causing a great deal of anxiety in Athens. It 
is not the absence of any solid arguments against this renewed 
propaganda move that is worrying the Greeks, but rather the fact 
that the communists could not have chosen a better moment for 
their plans: there is hardly any reassuring degree of co-ordination 
between Greece, Turkey and Jugoslavia to ward off this fresh com- 
munist move as in the past. And, what is more, the Greeks hate to 
be forced into acting as the last Balkan outpost of western intran- 
sigence, before an international forum largely composed of un- 
informed or misinformed delegations. 
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Carifiex ... for a positive lightness 


The light-coloured types have the advantage of needing the minimum 
of pigment or colourant to obtain whites and bright modern colours 
To the manufacturer of such products as wringer rotis, sheeting and 
Sporting goods, this means tower costs. Caritiex is availabie in 
dark types too... which nave other equally positive advantages 
for the manufacturer of, say. tyres and beiting. Choose Shell etyrene- 
butadiene rubbers for your products. Whether you prefer the light or 
the dark there's nothing negative about the qualities of Carifiex. 


SHELL-MADE RUBBER 


issued by Sheil international Chemical Compeny Limited. For further safermation consult 
your Sheil Company (in the UA, aepy to Shell Chemical Company Linite2). 
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Tractormen- 
Town 
CLIO CU aiay 


A man drives a tractor in the sun—amidst the clamour of the town or in the 

peaceful isolation of a fresh-smelling field. Construction and agriculture... 

International Harvester has transformed both. 

‘For the man on the site, International tractors, bulldozers, bullgraders, 

skid-shovels. For the farmer, McCormick International tractors, ploughs, 

balers, combines. For both, the satisfaction of operating good-looking, 

reliable equipment that does the job easily and superbly well. A widened 

by-pass, a new estate .. . a more productive acreage, a\faster harvest . 

such are the contributions of the machines that proudly bear the i insignia 

‘TH’—for International Harvester. Mane 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED -HARVESTER HOUSE 259 CITY ROAD LONDON EC! 
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Jugoslavia is, at the present moment, trying hard to reassert its 
neutral position, with President Tito imitating the other communist 
leaders in their mass migration to New York. Furthermore, Greck- 
Turkish relations, after the initial period of optimistic uncertainty 
which followed the downfall of Mr Menderes, seem to have reverted 
to their usual state of subcutaneous hostility. 

The communist attempt to draw Greece into a Balkan compro- 
mise began in September, 1957, when the Rumanian prime 
minister, Mr Stoica, proposed a “ summit” conference of the six 
Balkan states to discuss a pact of non-aggression. This was followed 
from time to time by proposals for a denuclearised or even for a 
demilitarised zone in the Balkans. The official attitudes of Greece 
and Turkey towards these advances were firmly negative. Jugo- 
slavia also displayed —- solidarity by accepting the prin- 
ciple of Mr Stoica’s proposals, but rejecting their practical valuc. 
But will Greece’s neighbours stand -by it today ? Greek officials 
seem (oO nurse some misgivings. 

President Tito is trying to differentiate his position from that 
of the West and his main link with the West is Greece. The 
unpleasantness between Greece and Turkey springs mainly from 
Greek uncertainties over Turkey’s political future ; from the wave 
of chauvinism now sweeping Turkey (although discouraged by the 
government) which provokes fears about the safety of the Greek 
community in Istanbul ; from the strain in Greco-Turkish relations 
in Cyprus ; and from the recent exchange of letters between Mr 
Khrushchev and General Gursel, which has revived bitter memories 
of Mr Menderes’s earlier with Moscow. It is signi- 
ficant perhaps, that Mr Sarper, the Turkish foreign minister, who 
was due to visit Athens for talks this month, has now postponed 
his visit without an adequate public explanation. A Greco-Turkish 
consultation and co-ordinated action at the United Nations would 
certainly have allayed Greek misgivings. It is a pity too that 
tripartite consultations with Jugoslavia are no longer possible under 
the defunct Balkan Alliance. 

The Greek reasons for resisting the peace offensive of the Balkan 
satellites have often been stated ; one wonders, however, whether 
a constantly negative attitude is likely to impress the United 
Nations. The main reasons are, first, Bulgaria’s failure to fulfil 
its peace treaty obligations towards Greece, such as its refusal to 
pay $45 million in war reparations, and its non-compliance with the 
contractual restrictions on the size of the Bulgarian armed forces. 
Secondly, there is the refusal of the communist regime in Albania 
to accept responsibility for its fascist predecessor's declaration of 
war on. Greece in 1940, and to negotiate a peace treaty which 
would, inevitably, include the Greek territorial claim on North 
Epirus (now southern Albania). Thirdly, both these communist 
countries as well as Rumania have been aiding the subversive activi- 
ties of the outlawed Greek Communist party, providing shelter for 
its leaders and propaganda activities, and helping it to infiltrate 
communist agitators and agents across the northern Greek borders. 

Until those evils are remedied bilaterally, Greece would not be 
willing to sit at a round-table conference of Balkan premiers and 
discuss pacification or disarmament. The Greek leaders, more out 
of loyalty towards the West than through any phobia of com- 
munism, are convinced that regional disarmament is a dangerous 
fallacy aimed at sapping western unity. They will not object to 
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a debate on the Rumanian proposal at the United Nations, but they 
will expect the active support of the western powers in fending 
off the communists, particularly if Jugoslavia and Turkey, in a 
display of misplaced international seem prepared to 
tolerate a communist-sponsored conference, thus isolating Greece 
in its qualified negation. 


Mr Zijlstra’s Probation System 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


MPORTANT Cuts in direct taxes are dangling before the cyes of 

the Dutch taxpayer. Whether these cuts will be realised 
depends on whether, in the nine months ahead, the Dutch economy 
becomes overstrained. 

The satisfactory budget for 1961 submitted to Parliament by the 
finance minister, Professor Zijlstra, on September 20th, shows an 
overall deficit of Fis. 539 million on an expenditure total of 
Fis. 9,662 million. The non-socialist cabinet, which has now been 
nearly two years in power, has made a point of keeping the rise in 
government expenditure below the rise in national income, and the 
minister of finance expects a continuation of Dutch economic 
expansion with its concomitant increase in tax revenue. 

Mr Zijlstra, however, is not a man given to skating on thin icc. 
ary ai presales prs. a NN 
which forced the authorities into severe counter-measures. 
fem: Wchover: i gopeamlnns be tine suedbenad We meme te 
as to make it possible to exert a sufficient counter-pressure as soon 
as the country’s economic equilibrium runs into danger. 

With one eye on an—still imaginary—inflationary danger, Pro- 
fessor Zijlstra has resorted to a form of cajolery: “ conditiqnal tax 
relief.” If the economy does not become dangerously stretched 
in the first half of 1961, the government proposes to cut the income 
and wages tax as from July 1, 1961 by percentages ranging between 
56 for the lowest and 2.6 for the highest incomes. At about the 
same time a decision will be taken whether or not to cut the com- 
panies tax from between 44 and 47 to between 40 and 43 per cent. 
Some other alleviations, such as a reduction in the tariff of the 
property tax from 6 to 5 per mille and of some items of the luxury 
tax (motor-cars, tyres) and of the turnover tax on cigarettes, will 
be put into operation unconditionally. 

Many Dutch economists and business men hold that over-caution 


economy: “A too strong increase in expenditures would not fail 
to influence prices, costs, the balance of payments, and reserves,” 
says the minister. This may be true, it is said, bur the fear of an 
over-expansion is based almost exclusively on the strained state of 
the labour market. Investments should eventually cut deeply into 
the labour shortage. 

ee ee en ee eee 
industrialised regions of the western Netherlands. Unemployment 
hae SA 00 ele 0 Se ee eee es eee 
ment of Italian workers for the engineering industry. inspite of 
this serious handicap the expansion of the Dutch economy continues 
unabated, with just a few exceptions, such as tramp shipping and 
shipbuilding. 

Industrial production in the first half of 1960 has risen no less 
than 15 per cent over that for the period of 1959. 
It thus appears that the reserves in the production apparatus have 
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Rising investments and consumption lead to increased imports. 
A rise of 14 per cent is anticipated for 1960, against 13.5 per cent 
im 1959. The import-export ratio, however, remains decidedly 
satisfactory and a large surplus on the balance of payments persists : 
it is estimated at 1,300 million guilders in 1960, against 1,800 
million in 1959. ding to the monetary authorities, a surplus 
of at least Fis.s00 million would suffice to guarantee a continued 


expansion of the Dutch economy. The management of the Nether-) 


lands Bank is therefore in clover as regards its gold and currency 
to as, until recently, big foreign purchases of 

Dutch securities have fattened the Dutch reserve position. 
The general price level has remained practically stable, the 
capital market shows no signs of tension and bank loans display 
a moderate increase. So one may ask: Why Professor 
ijistra’s anxiety? His answer would be that he has not yet a 
control on investments, consumption and credit. Liquidity 
is considerable and, in his view, there is apprehension of an 
rise in expenditure. On top of this, labour unrest is 
The metalworkers have demanded a 9 per cent rise in 
wages, their collective labour agreement has not yet expired. 
i and government were to concede this demand, the 
would be down all round, and a new wages-prices 
i a@ return to the “ no end to prosperity” mentality of 
957-1 might damage Dutch competitive power. In the long 

run, Professor Zijlstra may prove to be right. 
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The General and the Europeans 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 
He ” circles in Brussels have so far reacted circum- 

spectly to General de Gaulle’s press conference of Sep- 
tember sth, the members and staff of the an Commission 
refusing to be drawn. If the manner of their silence suggests an 
air of quiet confidence, this is perhaps because they know that 
they still have many champions. With varying degrees of reluc- 
tance, France’s partners in the Six may accept its plans for a 
form of political consultation ; but none is anxious to tamper with 
the existing community institutions. 

So far, the most open support for the general’s proposed con- 
sultations has been voiced by Luxemburg—perhaps as the -price 
for retaining in the Grand Duchy the headquarters of the Coal 
and Steel Community. But if this is in fact the Luxemburgers’ 
motive, it has also led them to insist on leaving the present institu- 
tions unchanged. In Belgium both the prime minister, M. Eyskens. 
and his foreign minister, M: Wigny, are understandably reluctant 


to ctoss swords with General de Gaulle while the Congo crisis 


continues to reverberate. Left to themselves, however, both of 
them support European integration and are well aware of the 
advantages the Community structure offers to its smaller member 
states. Dutch comment has been outspokenly hostile to the French 
proposals, despite the uncertain hope that they might conceivably 
make some rapprochement with Britain easier. 

The west German and Italian governments appear to be moving | 
with great caution in the matter. The bulletin of the govern- 
ment press office in Bonn has explicitly re-asserted supranational 
conceptions, and in Rome the official organ of the Christian 
Democrat party, La Discussione, recently published an article 
by the party’s European expert, Signor dal Falco, urging the fusion 
of the common market and Euratom commissions, together with 
the High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community, into one 
European Executive—a favourite project of the “ Europeans,” 
earlier endorsed by M. Jean Monnet’s Action Committee for 
a United States of Europe. Since any revision of the European 
treaties would require unanimous consent by the governments and 
parliaments of the Six, this project is still only ripening ; but the 
same snag clearly stands in the way of any unilateral attempt to 
cut the treaties down to a less “ supranational ” size. 

Discretion in government circles, moreover, has been offset by 
much plainer speaking elsewhere. Both the Luxemburg liaison 
bureau of the socialist parties of the Six, and the socialist group 
in the Community’s European Parliament, have condemned any 
weakening of the present European éxecutives: in France, M. Guy 
Mollet has spoken of the “uselessness” for European unity of 
merely co-operative agreements, and M. Teitgen, of the MRP, has 
said that General de Gaulle’s brand of “ political unity” already 
exists in the Council of Europe—adding with more scorn than 
justice: “ The results are there, or rather are not there.” 

How much is the yvehemence of those who criticise General de 
Gaulle inspired by secret foreboding ? Clearly, even short of a 
cumbersome attempt to revise the European treaties, a consistently 
obstructive French policy could wreck many of the European hopes 
that are placed in the common market and its institutions. No 
protagonist of European integration likes to be told, condescend- 
ingly, that such bodies “have their technical value”: still less 
does he like to hear them reproached for failures—over the coal 
crisis, or over Six-Seven' relations—whose causes lie elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, even the European integrationists could gather 
some crumbs of comfort from General de Gaulle’s words. His 
less than flattering view of the European institutions can be no 
surprise to anyone who has read either his memoirs or the speeches 
of his prime minister, M. Debré. What is, perhaps, surprising 
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THIS VERY MINUTE 
HE’S WITH CUSTOMERS IN TORONTO! 


Three floors above the hum of Piccadilly’s traffic this British airline exec- 
utive plans new flight schedules. Three thousand miles away in Toronto 
he’s meeting new customers through international advertising in the 
Canada edition of TIME. 

Many citizens in lunch-time Toronto, including the people who use 
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other important men and women around the world, take Tre for news of | 
the world’s people, places and events as well as for services. 

You too can meet your customers and assist your local 
offices through Trme’s six editions: Canada; Atlantic; Asia; 
South Pacific; Latin America; U.S.; separately or all together, 
depending on the markets you want to reach. Ask:— 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W!. — 
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is his forthright emergence as a champion of political unity—of If there is not going to be systematic French obstruction, and 
some kind—in Europe. The advocates of European economic given that there are so many outstanding Frenchmen in the Com- 
integration have never concealed their hope of pressing forward ee ee ee 
into the political sphere ; but the failure of the European Defence that their much-despised “ ” achievements have already 
Community revealed the dangers of importing the supranational made that progress osmanie’ It is necessary, therefore, to 

principle into high politics prematurely. What has now to be sound a caution against any rash assumptions that General de 
determined is whether General de Gaulle’s “ co-operation between ’s proposals offer the best means of British entry into 
states” would be in fact a realistic step forward, as he claims, pe. Even if Britain is invited to political consultations in 


or a retrograde substitute destined to undo the progress already rEwope des patries, it still looks as if the Europe of the Com- 
achieved. 


munity will be where the real work is done. 


Self-Help Through Nuffield 


bY A CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the troubles with the people who 

deal with the affairs of the Common- 
wealth is that they usually have not got 
the time or the money to think out, let 
alone put into practice, the answers to 
their problems. The staff and the 
budgets of the dependent territories in 
particular are stretched to the limit in 
coping with day-to-day necessities, and it 
is not often that either men or money can 
be spared for research or reappraisal. In 
some cases, for example over the use and 
tenure of land in East Africa, the answer 
has been a Royal Commission ; also, since 
the end of the war, certain Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds have been 
earmarked for 
less publicised, is private bounty. 

A number of British and American 
trusts and foundations concern themselves 
with the Commonwealth. The Wellcome 
Trust is particularly interested in medical 
and veterinary research. The Dulverton 
‘Trust deals mainly with problems of social 
welfare and education in East and Central 
Africa: the Beit Trust, with the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. The three main Ameri- 
can bounty-givers to the Commonwealth 
—the Ford and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tions and the Carnegie Corporation—are 
generally more interested in the emerged 
than in the emergent territories, and they 
all tend to concentrate on West Africa. 
The most pervasive and ubiquitous of 
these private funds is the Nuffield 
foundation, housed in a Georgian lodge 
at a corner of Regent’s Park, London. 
The foundation has, in the context of the 
health and well-being of mankind, very 
wide and generous terms of reference 
which have always been interpreted with 
one eye on the Commonwealth. In the 
year covered by the latest annual report 
(April 1958 to March 1959) about 20 per 
cent of its total allocation of £1,350,000 
was spent in the Commonwealth. 

The foundation has a very free hand in 
allocating funds overseas, but it likes to 
co-operate, whenever it can, with govern- 
ments and other organisations to avoid 
competition and overlapping. The par- 
_ ticular fields selected by the foundation 


baa are therefore determined to some extent: 


Another source, 


by what the Colonial Office is already 
doing, and more particularly by what it 
and other organisations are not doing. 
One pleasing result of this is an increasing 
Nuffield interest in the small and outlying 
colonies which do not usually hit the 
headlines, and are apt to get less official 
bounty than some of the larger, or noisier, 
communities. 

The Nuffield foundation also likes to 
work in specialised fields through estab- 
lished bodies (such as the British Council, 
for teacking English in India). 

Although the objects of the foundation 
are very wide, particular stress was laid by 
Lord Nuffield on medical and scientific 
research on the one hand, and on educa- 
tion, particularly technical education, on 
the other. These preoccupations are 
naturally reflected in the grants give : 
but over and above this emphasis, the 
foundation pursues certain principles in 
Commonwealth affairs. Nowhere are 
these more evident than in the schemes 
approved for South Africa. 

The emphasis is on the study of the 
effect on Africans both in rural areas and 
in towns of the impact of “Western 
civilisation”, and of. the peculiar social 
and economic conditions under which they 
have to live. Wherever possible Africans 
have themselves been encouraged to 
undertake these studies. A similar en- 
quiry has recently been sponsored in 
regard to tribal Africans faced with pro- 
blems of urban life in Sierra Leone. 

The idea behind many of the schemes 
sponsored or supported by the Nuffield 
foundation seems to be to help dependent 
territories to realize and make better use 
of their own human and physical 
resources: helping people, in short, to 
help themselves. The grants are often 
given on a short-term basis. “We will 
help you,” they say, in effect, “for five 
years. After that you must stand on your 
own feet.” Although such schemes are 
reviewed at the end of the initial period 
and the help is in fact sometimes con- 
tinued, the theory is that the best way 
to encourage the pioneer spirit is to prime 
the pump and not to provide a permanent 
reservoir. 


The foundation specialises in support- 
ing investigations - into parucular 
problems, in giving opportunities for 
people overseas to learn what is being 
done in Britain, and in providing means 
whereby universities, schools and hos- 
pitals in the Commonwealth can have the 
advantage of visits by specialists from the 
United Kingdom. One of its carligst 
major ventures provided for periodical 
visits to East and West Africa by panels 
of medical and surgical specialists. In 
1951 it joined with the Colonial Office in 
financing an independent review of the 
whole range of educational policy and 
practice in British Africa. A later scheme 
provided for the appointment of British 
teachers and scientists to the University 
College at Ibadan. 

Much of the foundation’s money goes 
in scholarships. Well over 300 Nuffield 
scholarships have been granted since the 
foundation started in 1946. As the 
director said in a recent lecture, the areas 
of public giving and private bounty tend 
nowadays to overlap 


This gives the clue to one particularly 
endearing feature of the Nuffield Founda- 
tion. Dotted like ant hills in a plain of 
logically patterned and related grants one 


by the creation of a national park in 
Northern Tanganyika. And what colonial 
government could persuade its standing 
finance committee to provide funds for 
study of the Helminthic fauna of fresh- 
water fish in Central Africa, or 
lymphatic circulation in primates and 
elephant shrew? 
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LETTERS tariff, Duty free quotas can thus be 


regarded as bribing those in favour of lower 
India’s Exchangé Crisis 


—* 
wee ogc 


tariffs to accept ones—the exact 
opposite of the sort of policy whi 
expected anyéne with the 
interests of freer trade at heart to a 
Of course, it may well be wise for 
advocating freer trade to accept duty free 
uotas in return for concessions elsewhere. 
ut it would) be a pity to give the impres- 
sion that duty free quotas are in themselves 
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Machine Tools 


Str—I refer to your report of September 3rd — 
ised by the 


the recent symposium 
uction 


Institution of Engineers. 
statement, recorded out of context, is liable 
op tar eal . 


You quote me as sayi that the elec- 
ically controlled cackien tool \) costs 


marginal. 
—Yours faithfully, 
War Office 


Commonweéalth.and Europe 


iy ts papa ht ble refer- 
ences in your, pages to “ Tee quotas ” 
I should like to make the following sim 

point. An increased tariff combined with a 
duty free quota is equi —so as 
the quota is \effective—to a raised tariff on 
all the imports of the commodity in ques- 
tion, combined with a transfer payment— 


or, “compensation”—to some of those - 


whose interests are harmed by the increased 


liberal or likely to promote freer trade.— 
Yours faithfully, M. J. Farreve 
Cambridge 


Turkey 


ised and disturbed by the 

some of the phraseology 

in “ Turkey in the Melting Pot” 

(September 3rd), amount of tenden- 
i obscure the f. 


out waiting for the next election is surely 

not something to be rejoiced over. (“It is 

not necessary to dispute that such a govern- 

ment was right! — from power,” says 
cieuipandees: 


| your 


Your correspondent’s complaint seems to 
be because Mr Menderes “ pandered to 
reactionary popular impulses.” At least he 
admits ‘they were a. No doubt if 

t approved of the last 
government he would have 
Menderes 


7 insurgen 

after the war, cither.—Yours faithfully, 
Patrick J. N. Bury 

W aierford, Eire 
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Its close-woven, all-worsted surface has 
been proved by independent tests to wear 
longer than almost any other fabric. It 
is fire resisfant and is easily cleaned. 
Any special designs including crests, 


Special and exclusive designs to a 
customer’s or architect's particular 
requtremnente can be woven in loom 

ths and delivered in short lengths as 
when required. 


monograms or special insignia can be 
woven to ary colour scheme and these 
designs are actually incorporated in the 


Replin is available in 3 plain colours 
and 10 stripes in cut lengths from stock, 
and any of the 88 pattern designs can be 
supplied in 7-14 days. 


Ask for illustrated leaflet BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED 
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Electrical Aids in Industry 


Infra-Red Heating 





some odd corner. usually give the highest rates, 
Control of the charge temperature is a a os Peg dried ed mater” ¢ - 
Infra-red ee is the name to the effected by regulating the heating time and _{,) is particularly heat-sensi- 
method of industria poceesten, power. In the case of a moving charge, this is tive “Applications include 
radiant best from Ae specifically done by adjusting the conveyor s and the drying per and textile 
for that purpose. This differentiates it number of heaters in circuit, i.c. by adjusting 


methods empkt ying both radiation and con- 
vection, as in furnaces, although the effect of 
the radiatiqn is much the same in both cases. 


Radiant heat provides a higher rate of heat 
transfer to bodies not highly reflective than 


to enable heat to be applied wae and 
effectively either in a production line or in 


the effective length of 
the oven. Some of the 
heaters may be con- 
trolled by energy regu- 
lators or adjustable 
transformers. 


0. 


Data Sheet No. 13 


thin absorbent materials. 
Sheathed element heaters -—y 





Infra-red is widely used in the 


plastics and 

does convection, unless high-velocity forced allied industriés for such ! lications 

convection is used. The rate heating The advantages of as softening and i Sieesia Ghaeep and 
infra-red heating over 


of a body epende on 
Ze the intensity of radia- 
tion on its surface, the 


convection heating in- | 
clude reduced heating 


belts, heat setting of 


coatings and others where a forms the 
x roportion absorbed times, reduced floor j whole or part of a product. — 

. the surface and, ‘pace, lower installation costs, almost instant , 

- ter that,on heat con- Starting, ability to focus the heat, and flexi- The above are just a few cxamples of 
— —«~duction. In heating ility in effective oven . Infra-red Successful applic of infra-red. In many 
ad ier thin bodies, for ovens can often be mounted in the roof, het processes infra-red heaters can often be 

very . fitted quickly and 
WHY ANT example paint films, saving valuable floor space. Infra-red heating 
the 


radiation not re- 


is not generally favourable for heating large 


labour and floor space 


flected nor absorbed passes through and is in bodies of low heat conductivity. ee ee 
turn reflected or absorbed by the underlying P Ss r a further petition, get in touch with = 
material. This reflected heatis partlyabsorbed Paint Stoving 


by the paint film “on the way back”. 
Despite this effect infra-red gives mainly a 
surface heating effect except in the case of a 
few special applications. 


Infra-red heaters mainly use metal- 
sheathed clements in special reflectors, but 
infra-red lamps with internal reflectors are 
st ill used in special cases. Other types use 
silica-sheathed elements or quartz-sheathed 
lamps in reflectors. A range of heaters is 
availal le with sijnple mounting arrangements 


Many paints, particularly synthetic enamels, 
and including synthetic wood finishes, are 
well suited to infra-red heating, and many 
products ranging from small components to 
complete motor cars are being successfully 
stoved. Infra-red reduces stoving times very 
considerably and often improves the finish. 


Moisture Extraction 


Infra-red heating can provide high drying 
rates, either of liquid surface films or of 
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in the United Kingdom a series of films on 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
( Established 1863) (Established 1828) 


Head Office : 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C2 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
‘ a eam 
Insurance Department at $4 Parliament Street’ :: Travel Department at 13 Si. James's Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James's Square and Government Road, Nairobi 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT eB COMPANY LIMITED. 


MEMBERS: FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 
Directors: J. B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrodgs, P. H. Russell Smith ACA, P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley. 


Summarised Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1959 


Paid up Capital & Surplus 622,131 Fixed Assets 35,107 
: Freehold and Leasehold 
Reserve for Future Tax \ 48,618 Property at book value 9,675 


i 670,740 : 44,782 
Netiiek Finance Charges 407,475 Subsidiary (Cost of Control) 97,322 


1,078,224 142,104 

Deposits 1,386,217 Cash & Treasury Bills 211,077 
Bank & Acceptance Credits 1,543,439 Hire Purchase Agreements 

less 3,630,898 


’ reserves 
Other Liabilities he 137,431. Bills Loans & Advances - 161,232 
£4,145; £4,146,311 


The Company invites substantial Deposits on terms as indicated below 


: Money at. 1 month’s cali, 5 per annum, maximum £10,000 =: 
: Money at 3 months’ call, 6 per annum, maximum £50,000 ; 
: Money at 6 months’ call, 64 per annum, maximum £100,000 : 
Audited Accounts and Booklet No. EC 3960 will be forwarded on application to the Manager, Banking Department. 
MEMBERS: INDUSTRIAL BANEERS ASSOCIATION 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED, 24/28 Cheapside, London E.C.2 - Telephone CITY 6481 (17 lines) 
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Coal’s Brutal Realities 


Y the end of last winter it was possible for the National 

Coal Board to feel that after three long years on the 

down grade the worst of its brutal readjustment was 
perhaps over. Consumption was at last on the} turn ; even 
coal was feeling some benefit from the boom. Output, having 
been relentlessly pressed down, was at length’ roughly in 
balance with sales. It would need to go down) a good deal 
more to make any real impression on the huge stocks of unsold 
coal that had accumulated while the board wa$ making up 
its mind to reverse the whole impetus of the mining effort and 
then going on to the painful exercise of putting) its decisions 
into practice. But at least stocks were no jonger rising 
significantly ; coal was being picked up off the gtound as well 
as put down. The miners’ wage claim served as a reminder, 
however, if any were needed, of the basic weakness of this 
industry. Far too much toil and sweat go into coal ; and in 
our century toil and sweat, unceasingly, are becoming more 
expensive. 

This year the Coal Board had bluntly to resist the miners’ 
claims on wages and hours, offering simply nothing. The 
arbitration tribunal's awards, by the standards of what other 
trade unions have obtained this year, were not exceptional. 
But along with some other items on the debit side, they had 
to be paid for ; and last week the board presented the bill. 
Almost before the customers had had time to howl in com- 
plaint, the National Union of Mineworkers served notice that 
it would be putting in another wage claim. 

Certain of last week’s howls from consumers were pretty 
disingenuous. The Federation of British Industries has often 
complained that nationalised industries have been allowed to 
run up big deficits at public expense ; can this be reconciled 
with complaints that this one, this time, might be charging 
enough to wipe off some of its accumulated deficit ? The 
board’s retort to suggestions that steelworks could now get 
coking coal from abroad cheaper than from home was historic- 
ally telling, if beside the point today ; its whole accumulated 
deficit since 1947 may still not be larger than the amount by 
which this industry subsidised the FBI's members and other 
consumers during the years of shortage by i importing expensive 
foreign coal and selling it at over-cheap home prices. 

The FBI did not complain of that policy at the ume, nor 
that coal, in general, was sold too cheaply to give the Coal 
Board any financial reserves. Less partisan critics (who did) 
may well share the FBI's uncertainty about how much of the 
{£60 million a year extra that the board hopes to gain from 
its 8 per cent increase in coal prices last week is to cover 


“once for all” factors that it might hope, at least, will not 
recur in future. Financial probity, and a desperate anxiety 
“ not to get into the state the railways are,’ might counsel 
efforts to reduce the historical backlog of deficit ; for these 
industries, the price of getting their ¢apital cheap is that a 
fixed return has to be paid on it (by them or the Treasury) 
in bad years as well as good. But these efforts, in the industry's 
current circumstances of competition, would not necessarily 
make economic sense—or commercial sense either. And had 
not the board, as late as the end of May, publicly expressed 
its hope that its continued rise in productivity might “ offset 
these extra costs ” that it foresaw ? 


re question, however, is how much of this latest increase 
in coal prices may be expected to help reduce its backlog 
of deficit ; or which of the elements in its current increased 
costs it could safely treat as non-recurring or certain to decline. 
In describing how costs had outstripped savings in the three 
years since its last price increase (in July, 1957), the Coal 
Board did at least set out the items on one side and the other. 
On the debit side, it put the reduction in profits from sales, 
and correspondingly the extra cost per ton as interest and 
overheads had to be spread ovet a smaller volume of output ; 
the heavy initial costs and allowances it had to make in putting 
28 million tons more coal into stock, some of which costs run 
on ; the shift from selling exports for more than British prices 
to selling them for less ; the halving of its profitable opencast 
output ; a further “loss of proceeds” as the proportion of 
cheap, small coal increased within the total ; some continuing 
rise in the burden of uncompleted capital schemes that have 
not yet begun producing a return ; certain payments for redun- 
dancies, and accelerated depreciation of assets on collieries 
being closed for reasons of economy ; an arbitration award 
for daywagemen in September, 1958, and minor awards for 
other employees. On the credit side, since the middle of 
19§7, had come the ending of imports and losses on them ; 
increases in productivity amounting to about 8 per cent since 
1958 (though the effect of this is always moderated by the 
level of pieceworkers’ earnings per ton, which somehow never 
stops creeping up); and some fairly severe economies on 
expenses right throughout the industry. Both increases in 
cost and savings amount to very large sums over the three- 
year period ; but the costs won, by-about {50-60 million. 
That is for the record ; but in deciding what to do about 
its prices, the board has to be concerned with annual debits 
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tonnage ; possibly some loss in “ proceeds ” continues as less is 
taken of the more expensive types of coal ; and interest charges 
rise because the burden of uncompleted investment schemes is 
still rising somewhat. The board may manage to export rather 
more, which will certainly mean getting less than home, prices 
(though this maintenance of oversé¢as contacts need not neces- 
sarily be entirely uneconomic, since on occasion it can cost 
up to £2 a ton to reduce output). Against this it hopes for 
a continued increase in productivity, though most of the 35 
more mines that it will be closing will be on account of 
exhaustion rather than because of exceptionally high costs. 
But it reckons that these increases in day-to-day costs will cost 
it perhaps {15-{£20 million more than it can get out of the 
further economies. 

And then comes the cost of this summer’s awards on miners’ 
wages and hours ; some provision against increases in salaries 
for its staff, since it is already having to pay more to hold 
on to key men, “ being paced by the Civil Service, which has 
recently produced an absolute inflation in the cost of technical 


staff ”; and, apart from anything that its own rise might do . 


reckoned at {25 million. The arithmetic of 
to break even is simple: £55-{£60 million, 
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. and perhaps upon the economic circumstances of who is doing 
the looking. Beyond 1962, provided that one could assume that 
economic’ growth continues fast enough to need more even 
of coal (i.e. that oil does not capture quite all of any increase 
in general demand for fuel), the board may hope to lift some 
more of its stocks, perhaps without depressing production 
much further. That would promise a further saving on the 
cost of stocks, and possibly some reward of prudence as the 
coal lifted is sold at higher prices than it has been credited 
in the board’s books. Moreover, one ought to be reducing the 
burden of uncompleted reconstruction schemes and getting 
some more return in productivity for the capyal sunk into 
them. 


One can put more confidence in some of these hopeful 
factors than others ; but all are somewhat “ iffy.” And on 
the other side of the balance things can change too. “ One 
can reckon that an increase of 6s. 8d. a ton will bring in 
£55-£60 million, assuming output roughly as today,” said an 
official of the Coal Board this week, “only because even if 
more people decide now to switch to oil, it takes a certain 
amount of time.” The Board has no illusions that this switch 
will not continue among gasworks, parts of general industry 
and domestic consumers—though it is not yet quite resigned 
to becoming wholly a purveyor of very low-grade fuels to 
customers who can burn them efficiently. Nor can any 
nationalised industry, least of all this one, afford to assume 
that in any meantime the price of its labour will stand still. 


N industry that had had the commercial freedom during its’ 
good years to charge what the market would bear and 
build up substaptial reserves (providing that the miners had 
not eaten those too) might be able to brave a situation such 
as this one—at least to the extent of carrying the cost of stocks 
that it hopes, perhaps over five years or so, to liquidate. This 
one has not ; and it is difficult, in this board’s financial and 
political circumstances, to argue that it could afford such hardi- 
hood, in spite of the possible commercial consequences of 
trying to break even in the meantime. 


For such financial reckoning (in which the board in the past 
has had bad treatment along with its own bad manage- 
ment) does not remove: its worst element of cost, steadily 
growing costlier—the miner. The miner is an intelligent, 
versatile, clannish craftsman accustomed to casual bravery, 
doing brutishly hard work in circumstances that any ordinary 
person would rightly consider fearsome. The only thing 
wrong with him is that he has to do such a job in such a way, 
and seems content to. In the long run, the only hope of coal- 
mining is that it may be made more capital-intensive, with 
less labour cost in it (and incidentally less blood on it). In 
order to keep miners in places to which nobody nowadays 
should need to become accustomed, the board is throwing 
away the only, albeit minor, form of highly-capitalised coal- 
getting it had, opencast ; more important, it has seemed to 
falter in pressing forward mechanisation for the sake of large 
coal consumers whom in the medium run it is likely to lose 
anyway. The miners, even now, have an element of scarcity 
to bargain with ; but neither they nor the board have ever 
accepted the full logic of what it costs now to get a man to 
go down the pit. 








The 1948 Companies Act righted much that was wrong 
and it is still working satisfactorily after twelve years. The 
present task, in contrast to 1948, does not seem to involve a 
radical revision of company law so much as more modest 
amendments in the same general direction and enlisting the 
support of law for the best in modern business practice. It 
is possible, as the following paragraphs show, to comment in 
this sense without being confident in every case that useful 
positive recommendations can be made for changes in the law. 


Incorporation and Partnership 

Limited liability, secured through the act of incorporation, was 
originally taken to be a privilege. As the ever increasing number 
of companies shows, it has become a matter of automatic con- 
venience for the majority and, for a few, a means of evading the 
responsibilities of the best business practice. The “one man” 
company is a familiar product of heavy taxes falling upon the 
individual, and the “ accommodation” company has been known 
to exploit defects in other branches of the law. Whether measured 
by the advantages to the well conducted business or by the risks 


of misuse by the ill conducted business, incorporation is too easy 
and too cheap. 


It would be invidious, to put it no higher, to distinguish between 
what is worthy and what is unworthy among companies. More 
specific or restricted definitions of the objects of a company as 
set out in the memorandum of association could easily frustrate 
the creation and growth of new trading enterprises which need the 
protection of limited liability, and it would hardly be possible, 
even if it were desirable, to impose new limitations on nearly 
400,000 existing companies. But the privilege of limited liability 
should be made less of a bargain by two changes: first, to increase 
the fees payable by existing companies for the services of the 
Companies Registration Department ; and secondly by increasing 
the fees payable on incorporation of new companies and the capital 
duty for all companies. 


Incorporation of a company with one shareholder should be 
introduced. A company must now have at least two members, 
but often one of these members has a purely nominal interest to 
comply with the law, as in the case of a holding company which 
needs a “ dummy ” shareholder. 


Where by custom or by non-statutory regulation, it is the practice 
to trade with unlimited liability, the law against partnerships of 
more than twenty members can press heavily upon enterprise and 
it is avoided by the clumsy device of associate partnerships. There 
seems no reason for any upper limit, and the Registration of 
Business Names Act 1916 provides a means of identifying the 
partners. 


Private Companies 


One advantage for a private company is that it may take power 
in its articles of association to regulate and to restrict the transfer 
of its shares. The Lyle and Scott case showed that this privilege 
needs to be zealously guarded. But is there any need then to 
preserve the distinction between “ exempt” companies (which are 
not required to file copies of their accounts) and “ non exempt ” 
companies? For “exempt” private companies, the law is con- 
cerned with a proper measure of protection for creditors rather 
than protection for a limited number of shareholders. It would be 
possible to dispense with the distinction and require all companies 
to file accounts. But if this is (probably rightly) regarded as too 
drastic, some protection would be afforded to creditors if the 
directors of an “exempt” company were required to certify that 
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proper books of account had been kept, that annual accounts had 
been prepared in accordance with the Companies Act and that 
these accounts had been audited by a fully qualified person (as 
defined by the Act). Such a provision would have the incidental 
advantage of exacting a public quid pro quo from those who adopt, 
limited liability as a personal convenience. 

Any “exempt” company should be prohibited absolutely from 
appealing to the public for deposits and loans or from accepting 
them. This question is discussed in some detail later. 


No Par Value Shares 


The arguments for and against the issue of no par value shares 
were examined by the Gedge Committee and the Government has 
in principle accepted the majority recommendation of that com- 
mittee that the issue of NPV shares should be permitted. Such 
an enactment is long overdue. 


Directors and Shareholders 

The duties of directors in a public company and their relations 
with shareholders are complex and were broadly discussed in the 
introductory article. It is difficult and it may be undesirable to 
attempt to frame comprehensive rules to govern them. At certain 
key points, however, the accountability of directors to shareholders 
could be made more apparent and direct. 


] Im buying assets, the directors can fundamentally alter the 
character and activities of a company, though still keeping 
these within the bounds of a widely drawn memorandum of asso- 
ciation. In such cases, the ideal arrangement is for the directors to 
secure a prior mandate from shareholders. The disadvantages, 
however, have to be weighed. Disclosure might be commercially 
imprudent and tie the hands of directors too tightly in negotiation, 
conceivably with harm to the shareholders’ interests. Directors 
elected by shareholders have the right to a reasonably wide area 
of decision and probably should be allowed to continue to exercise 
their discretion in such cases—subject to the recommendation on 
the issue of shares discussed below and to the proviso that share- 
holders must be fully informed as soon as the transaction is com- 
pleted. 

Difficulties may arise because in the heat of a take-over struggle 
the directors may pay too high a price for assets and so dilute the 
existing equity. Precipitate and occasionally rash actions associated 
with some “shell” and industrial holding companies provide 
examples, though. bad buying is not confined to these alone. 
Ultimately, however, shareholders must be presumed to know the 
kind of company they have invested money in and to what sort 
of men they have entrusted its management and the law can hardly 
be expected to protect their equity from the risks of enterprise. 
It is for shareholders to insist on good direction and on full informa- 
tion about it ; the law can help here by insisting on information 
at least post hoc. 

©) Similar arguments can be advanced to cover the sale of 

™ part of a company’s assets. But there does seem need here 
for some limit to the directors’ discretion. Where the sale is of a 
substantial proportion of the assets (say, 50 per cent, by current 
valuation) shareholders should have the final say whether the sale 
should go through. By analogy, the law should make it quite explicit 
that directors may not place assets beyond the voting control of 
shareholders without their consent. 

Disposal of any considerable proportion of trading assets usually 
leaves a company with an abnormal volume of cash. In such cir- 
cumstances, the directors should be made to seek a mandate from 





\ 


(where the authorised capital exceeds the issued capital) for 
cash or in satisfaction of a take-over bid without first consulting 


In the past the clash of interests between directors and share- 
holders has been most vividly revealed in take-over struggles. It 


1 The directors of the company approached should be given prior 
noticé of an intention to make a bid to its shareholders, though 
they should not expect unduly long notice. 

2 A time limit should be fixed: for which the offer can remain 
open. 


3 The date when an offer can be declared unconditional should 
be announced. When the offer is declared unconditional the 
bidder should reveal the number of shares which he then holds or 
for which acceptances have been received. . 

4 In the first public announcement of the terms of the offer, th 
name of the principal and the nurhber of shares he has already 
acquired should be disclosed. 

g Where the bid is for part of the capital, acceptances should not be 

. treated on a “ first come, first served” basis but should be scaled 
down proportionately ‘ 


6 Payments for loss of office or any other conditional! benefits or 
agreements should be disclosed. | 

7 Where a bid is wholly or partly in cash, some evidence should 
be presented (such as a letter from a clearing bank) to show that 
the money is there to mect the bid. 
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8 Where a bid is in shares, in whole or in part, some indication of 
the recent value of the shares should be given. 


whether 
their reasons. They should reveal and describe any material 
change in the company’s financial and trading position since the 
last published accounts or any material change in prospect. 

10 The bidder should give some broad outline of the policies he 
intends to pursue if he gains control and, in particular, if he 
intends to dispose of any of the company’s assets so as to provide 
eventual finance for his bid. 


Non-voting Ordinary Shares 


The ultimate power of ordinary shareholders to control the 
affairs of the company and the activities of its directors lies in the 
right that their shares usually (though not invariably) give them to 
vote at meetings. Any argument that directors should be made 
more accountable for their actions leads to the presumption that 
all ordinary shareholders should have equal voting rights. 


Practical facts, however, get in the way of this logic. One 


‘ 


| involves the case where a company needs to finance itself largely 


by risk capital but from reasonable fear of intervention from outside 
wishes to restrict the control. This is typical of some new and 
growing companies whose enterprise is founded on a family or a 
small group of associates. Secondly, when investors buy shares 
they must be presumed tq know whether the shares carry votes 
or not and to have measured the price they pay accordingly. 
Thirdly, a number of big and well-managed companies have issued 
non-voting shares in considerable volume and these have not lacked 
popular appeal. 

To insist that all non-voting ordinary shares now in existence 
should be given equal voting rights with the voting shares or to 
put a statutory ban on any further issue of non-voting or restricted- 
voting ordinary shares would go too far. Indeed, it might not even 
eliminate the creature that it was trying to kill: would it be 
possible or equitable to ban the issue of participating preferred 
shares which equal rights with the ordinary shares except in 
the matter of a vote? The law could at least insist that non-voting 
ordinary shares are clearly designated as such, instead of being 
described as, say, “A” shares. Beyond that, the law might leave 
it to the pressures of the market (and these are not insignificant in 
the City) to resist the wider introduction of non-voting ordinary 
shares and to encourage the giving of votes on acceptable terms 
to ordinary shares that now lack them. 


Nominee Shareholdings 


The Cohen Committee recognised the practical convenience of . 
registering shares in the name of nominees. It also framed recom- 


The principles here should be that directors should be able to 


' discover for whom they are acting and that shareholders should 


know who their fellows are. In particular, they ought to have the 
right to know who effectively controls the company. General 
regulations to ban nominees altogether or to allow them for - 
ings within a defined proportion of the capital might do away wi 
the practical conveniences of registering i 
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would require some procedure for establishing the beneficial owners 
of existing shareholders and of future ones. If that were thought 
to be' burdensome in the case of existing nominee holdings, as 
distinct from the case of new ones, a general power could be given 
to directors to inquire into the identity of beneficial owners and to 
publish their findings. S could also be given the right, 
by passing a resvlution, to require the directors to make such an 
inquiry and to publish its findings. In both eases the inquiry 
should be at the company’s expense. 


Accounts 


The best practice in accounting has already outpaced the formal 
requirements of the 1948 Companies Act, but the question whether 
the law should be brought more in line with modern practice is 
not absolutely clear. 


Turnover A growing number, but not the majority, of com- 
panies publish figures of annual turnover. These figures are useful 
in serious study of a company’s business and in judging how well 
its affairs are being conducted. For some companies, however, 
turnover figures would be meaningless—for instance in the case of 
the banks and finance companies ; for others they would be mis- 
leading—for instance, companies whose sales and profits are con- 
siderably affected by the timing of the completion of big contracts. 
Some companies would also contend that the publication of turn- 
over figures would be harmful to industry, but this objection 
deserves to be treated with some reserve. 

If the publication of figures of turnover were enforced, “ turn- 
over” need to be carefully defined. It could be applied 
to public companies only. Exemption would be needed on good 
grounds being shown that information would be meaningless or 
grossly misleading: and there would be pressure for exemption 
on the ground that the information would be harmful to the com- 
pany. An appellate body, which would almost certainly have to be 
the Board of Trade (which would merely mean some already over- 
burdened officials), would have to be called in as a referee. If 
figures were published, they would have to be clearly defined to 
ensure, for instance, that inter-group transactions had been 
eliminated or that the influence of changes in indirect taxation had 
been made clear. 

‘These are serious practical difficulties that reformers ought to 
recognise. Increased recognition should certainly be given to 
turnover, but perhaps the best way of securing it is not by laying 
down in detail what figures should appear in the accounts or 
directors’ report, but by requiring that some reference must be 
made to turnover, with suitable figures if possible. If the directors 
see some objection to this, they should be required to explain 
precisely why they do not choose to give any information under this 
head. 


Y 
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Exemption Orders 


The use of exemption orders has enabled the banks, the discount 
companies, the insurance companies and the shipping companies 
to create and maintain hidden reserves. They conceal from their 
pon om s information that other companies are required to 
pu 

Why shipping companies, alone of the trading concerns, have 
continued to enjoy this privilege is difficult to see. No one’s 
confidence was ‘shaken when P and O brought its consolidated 
accounts fully into the open. Indeed, the reverse seems to have 
been the case. The shipping industry, moreover, is one that 
has enjoyed considerable favour from the Government through 
the investment allowances, which are tantamount to subsidies to 
new investment from public funds. « That might be taken to 
strengthen the argument that sharcholders (and through them the 
public) should know at least in group accounts what the state of 
their finance is. 


cases it may have put shareholders on guard. The banks usually 
maintain that full disclosure would have an adverse effect on 


should be disclosure of any practice that values a portfolio in the 
balance sheet above market values. 

Arguments similar to these can be applied to insurance com- 
panies’ accounts, on the ground that the interest of the policy 
holder is paramount to that of the shareholder. But would 
anyone be less confident in the insurance companies if they 
disclosed their resources in full? 

In all, any claims for exemption need to be put through a much 
finer sieve than was the case in the Cohen report. 


2 . * 
This article has not dealt with all aspects of the law that 
ere before the Jenkins Committee. It has not, 
commented on prospectus , hich are broadly 
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place in most export markets early this year, 
would have been enough to end the 
apparent shortage of new cars on the home 
market ; but the further growth in supply 
and cuts in demand at home have produced 
the present need to cut production by 
roughly 1§ per cent. For those companies 
worst affected the cuts may well need to be 
larger than this before the end of the 
winter. Vauxhall, which is cutting out one 
night shift a week starting this Friday, after 
cutting out overtime in June, will have 
reduced production by about 29 per cent 
from its peak rate of some 4,000 vehicles a 
week in the spring. Rootes put part of its 
work force, the number of which varies 
weekly, on to a four-shift week a fortnight 
ago, ing that output will have, been 
r well over 10 per cent from the 
peak rate of the summer, when much over- 
time was being worked there. S-TI js 
putting nearly all of its operatives on to 
short time, with about a quarter—mainly 
in the assembly shop—going on a 2}-day 
week ; it is also reducing night shift working 
and dismissing part—according to some 
reports half—of the labour force making 

3 bodies at Mulliners. And this week 
BMC cut production of MGA bodies by 60 

cent. 

All three of these makers, and Ford as 
well, have suffered severely in the United 
States ; BMC, selling few saloon cars there, 
has been partly ed this blow. Hillman 
sales were more halved, Vauxhall sales 
halved, Ford sales nearly halved in the 
second quarter of this year; while S-TI 
has found its sales down about 15 per cent 
despite the ———— of the Herald 
since last summer—its TR3 seems to be 
losing some of its a among 
American enthusiasts. American com- 
pact cars are responsible for much of the 
depression now felt by some European 
makers as well. Renault, the second big- 
ee to the United States, now 

its sales there nearly 20 per cent down 
in the second quarter and has cut its output 
by about 10 per cent. It has also, in a 
move that some British makers might be 
well advised to consider, cut its prices at 
home by {to to £18. Simca, which 
has seen its American sales more than 
halved, has cut some’ of its French prices 
by {10 too. Certainly prospects for the 
industry seem increasingly tough for the 
year ahead ; even a relaxation of restric- 
tions on hire purchase seems unlikely 
to do more than prevent further contrac- 
tion, rather than set production expanding 
again. 


WORLD FINANCE 


A Dollar Worry 


I" the world of international finance the 
best and most constructive meetings are 
the quiet, undramatic ones. Earlier this 
summer the firmness of sterling and abate- 
ment of rumours about the revaluation of 
the mark seemed to offer encouraging signs 
that disruptive speculation about currency 
values was unlikely to come to the fore at 
the Washington meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, and so allow finance ministers and 
central bankers to concentrate on the 
longer term, but still urgent, questions of 
development for poorer countries and 
of improving the channels of world 
liquidity. | 

‘In the last two or three weeks, however, 
the financial markets have experienced a 
disturbing and potentially s pheno- 
menon: the emergence: a marked 
premium in the dollar price of gold (entail- 
ing a fall to a marked discount in the gold 
price of dollars). Inevitably, this has set 
off a new bout of speculation about the 
dollar, which is more noteworthy than the 
earlier talk in the past year or two just 
because it is now accompanied by visible 
signs of distrust in the gold markets. It 
coincides, moreover, with a new and 
steeper fall on Wall Street and with grow- 
ing fears of a serious decline in the Ameri- 
can economy. Add the quadrennial uncer- 
tainty of the presidential election and it is 
easy to see an emergent danger of more 
serious speculation against the dollar this 
autumn. 


It is clear| that the whole western 
world ‘has on to lose from such 
speculation, which will not claim the dollar 
as victim until such things as freer trade, 
aid, and rational international financial 
order have fallen victim first. All good 
men, therefore, have an interest in nipping 
the current denigration of the dollar in the 
bud. It may be expected that the British 
delegation, which is headed by Mr Sel 
Lloyd and includes high officials from 
Treasury and Bank of England, will do all 
it can to discourage such talk. It also 
follows that the United States authorities 
could give more thought to the technique 
of currency defence; Bank of England, 
in particular, is anxious about the psycho- 
logical effects of the high premium on the 
gold price. British officials, who have had 
some — of coping with world 
doubts about their currency, could offer 
some — advice — the neglect of 

blic relations—parti y in presenting 
5 ante that is still basicall as good as the 
United States dollar today. 
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bonds being exchanged for the 3} 


issues. This was more than 
had expected. 


Restraining Influences 
market has 
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continuing importance of intra~Common- 

wealth trade, 

Now that the European Free Trade 
— ion has been — and oo 
are once more for 
gap peontben it and the Stine Meter 
there has been a distinct hardening of 
views among Commonwealth govern- 

of these, New Zealand, 


superstitious abhorrence about the thir- 
teen.” 


Less quotable but equally unmistakable 

been the opposition of the Canadians. 
Their government believes in holding what 
it has ; and what it now has is a substantial 


are to be captured it can best be done, in 
the Canadian view, by the direct tariff nego- 
tiations with the Six which are taking place 


Geneva ; but for the time being 
on this subject expressed at 
House this week must have 
spine of British Ministers and 
they contemplate preliminary 
ilding between the Six and the 


cent 
the reasury 
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the 6 per cent stock (1982-87) offered by the 
icultural Mortgage Corporation at 99. 
issue was over-subscribed and dealings 


ali 
uw 


Foe 
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verseas residents. Overseas buyers have 
been selling sterling forwar i 
security purchases, 


Ee 


£28 million of Rights 
Issues 


HIs week has produced news of two 
important rights issues. Bowater; 
Paper is raising about £14 million for cer/ 


of one for every six ordinary shares held 
and 33/5 shares for every £50 of the con- 
vertible loan stock held. Since Sir Eric 
Bowater told shareholders that a big rights 
issue was on the way, the market price of 
the shares has fallen from 63s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. 
The rights are thus worth only 1s. 4}d. 
Because subscriptions for new shares can- 
not be accepted from United States resi- 
dents, American shareholders in Bowater 
Paper will have to sell their rights. 
British Oxygen is to raise over £12 million 
by offering one new ordinary share at 18s. 
for every five held. The new money is 
required to finance additional productive 
ee ee oe ee ee oe 
mand for oxygen, particulary from the steel 
industry. The additions will raise the com-: 
pany’s future capital expenditure from 
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‘Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extend‘ng from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, §.W.1 + Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at Naw York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited neap orrice: 2 @ 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) 





The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 


\ 
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Reirigeration & Air Conditioning Problems. 
CARLYLE 
CENTRIFUGALS 
WILL SOLVE | 
THEM! 


The most technically advanced equipment in the world! 


OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning is a specialised business 
demanding specialised knowledge. Carlyle has the backing of 
years of experience and research in this field—that’s why they 
can offer you.the finest equipment. The results of this research 
and technical know-how is nowhere better expressed than in 
- Carlyle Centrifugals. 

: Peak Effieleney. One of the most remarkable facts about these 
units is their ability to work at an extremely high rate of efficiency 
over a long period—with the minimum of maintenance. 
Adaptable. Carlyle Centrifugals will give precise automatic 
control of chilled water for all types of air conditioning systems 
—at desired temperatures. They will chill water or brine or 


condense vapours over a wide range of temperature levels. 


No Power Limitation. Units can be driven either by electric 
motor, steam or gas turbine. 


Big Capacity. Refrigeration capacities of 100 to 4,000 tons 
can be obtained in a single unit. 


AIR CONDITIONING — 2 proved ‘plus’ in working efficiency 


Research has shown that in office or factory, air conditioning 
results not only in greater efficiency, but also in less absenteeism. 
This fact is important since Carlyle Centrifugals will supply air 
conditioning for administrative blocks and at the same time 
supply your factory with refrigeration. | 


Carlyle Centrifugal Units are used for a wide range of applications in many fields: 


HOSPITALS. HOTELS. 


CHEMICAL PROCESSES. 


PHARMACEUTICALS. 


TEXTILES. SYNTHETIC FIBRES. PRECISION MANUFACTURING. FOOD PROCESSING. BEVERAGES. 
MEAT REFRIGERATION. LABORATORIES. RUBBER. 


Write for further details to: CARLYLE AIR CONDITIONING & REFRIGERATION LTD 
1 King Street - St. James's - London SW1 . 
Tel: WHitehall S356 - Telegrams: CARLBRIT PICCY. 





PETROLEUM. | 
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the £28 million indicated last March to 
£40 million. With the news of the issue 
came an estimate of trading profits for the 
year to September 30th of {9.4 million, 
against £8.6 million, and the announce- 
ment of an unchanged final dividend of 10 
per cent. The interim payment had been 
raised from 4 to 6 per cent to provide a 
better balance between the two payments 
and thus the total is raised from 14 to 16 
per cent. The new shares will not rank for 
the final payment but the directors hope to 
maintain the 16 per cent dividend on the 
enlarged capital. Neither the profits nor 
the dividend fulfilled ¢ tions and 
the weight of the rights issue is heavy, 
so that the §s. shares fell sharply by 
38. 74d. to 278. 74d., before recoveri 
a to make the rights worth 1s. 

a e. 


Setback on the Bourses 


Nw the first half of this year, the Con- 
tinental bourses showed a blithe 
‘canis Gap Gan. lesubunslehes tian Oelar-abeelaie 
characterising Wall Street and London; a 
fair amount of new investment buying, 
including cross buying between the com- 
mon market countries, made its i t on 


prising; dividend yields had been driven 
down to exiguous levels, often below 
2 per cent; and more people are begin- 
ning to wonder whether in Europe’s 
economy, too, the long ¢ sion may 
be coming to an end, or at least slackening 
in pace. 

The most spectacular rises this year have 
been on the German and Italian bourses, 
and both have experienced a sharpish set- 
back this month. In Germany, share 
indices at the beginning of ember were 
fully 50 per cent above end-19§9 levels. 
By the end of last week prices were down 
by an average of over 10 per cent from the 
peak, with the biggest setbacks in such 
speculative favourites as chemicals and the 
big banks. As has now become customary, 
the selling was attributed to foreigners, 
hecause of tension in Berlin. A fuller 


The next day it was that hundreds 
of telegrams had been sent from Rome to 
stockholders in Milan referring to impend- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


ing Government restrictions on stock market 
credit. The president of the Rome Stock- 
brokers Council declared that the fall in 
prices was engineered, and ordered an 
inquiry. This week some of the losses have 
been made good, which prompts the ques- 
tion whether this was a leak of false 
information. Certainly the episode gives 
fair warning of the influence of specula- 
tive forces on the Milan exchange at the 
present time. 


Good News from ICI 
I" two days’ trading before Imperial 

Chemical Industries blished its 
interim for the six months to June 


30th, its {1 ordinary shares gained 3s. to 
69s. 10}d. This optimism has been 


this would mean an interim of § per cent, 
compared with 3} per cent in 1959. In fact, 
an interim of 64 per cent has been declared 
and the very eo investors can | now 


expect is a final same amount, which 
would raise the total distribution from 11} 
to 124 per cent. But there certainly 


SALES AND PROFITS 
£000s ; 


Six months ended june 30, Dec. 31, 
1959 1959 i 

259,000 
39,150 $0,935 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Loads and Speeds 
EGULATIONS governing the maximum 
speed, size, and weight of commercial 


vehicles travelling on the road have been a 
cause of contention between lorry manu- 
facturers and the Government almost 
since the first one was built. At present, 
according to Mr Geoffrey Rootes, president 
of the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 


or at least the raising of the present 30 
limit on the o eee eee 
¢ehicles outside towns. Neither is a new 
idea. a oo ene = Seen 
Britain's increasingly congested system 
a the abolition fll sped limits on the 
new motorways some minor excep- 
tions) appears to have brought these par- 
ticular points into active discussion 
The gross “f tate wien lly 
wie eS 
regulation. lenis range 14 tons 
peda Rpnaxeod =e 
wing a separate ; a maximum 
permissible load for any of vehicle of 
9 tons on cach axle, is ahiiien: coe 
ee ee ee 
load each of their vehicles can carry, but 
failure to observe this only invalidates the 
chance of claiming on the manufacturer’s 
warranty. The ind reckons, however, 
that weight limits might be more readil 
observed as well as more easily enforced if 
the manufacturer’s recommended carrying 


marked with this figure. A vehicle plating 
scheme—which several other countries 
already use—would have much to commend 
it, but it is arguable whether it would be 

to apply it to carrying capacity, which 
owners and drivers may find easier 
to check, or to gross weights, which 
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of sustained high speeds. 
clony io fede aotiraneae 
less responsive on this proposal presumably 
because it would mean again trying to 
get agreement with the unions on new 
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With a Philips Dictation Machine at your 
elbow, you have 100", office efficiency. You 
can dictate when you like: your secretary 
can continue with other important work. 
This versatile inatrument also records 
telephone conversations ... takes verbal 
notes ... remembers facts and figures. 
Philips Dictation Machine means eaztra 
freedom all round. 







hes 


YOU CAN BE DICTATING 


CME? | a 


aes 
Released from taking dictation, you're free to be more 
of a persona! assistant. You have more time to run the 
office .. . make sure things go smoothly. And Philips 
Dictation Machine is so easy to use: five simple controls; 
Snap-in’ tape cassettes; really clear sound. You'll 
welcome the extra freedom of Philips Dictation Machine. 
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You both have EXTRA FREEDOM with 


S DICTATION MACHINE 


BLE 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT: 4 
Dictation Machine, Microphone, Foot Control, Headphones = gns. 


DE IN HOLLAN 
MADE ee oS ee oe ee ee ee ee es ee 


PLEASE SEND ME DETAILS OF PHILIPS DICTATION 
4 MACHINE 


NAME 
ADDRESS 









TO: PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED E.31 
CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE -LONDON WC2 
Ge came nome cm ome ees ee eo ne 
(34368 
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| lim sorry, 
Madham. 
His lordaship 


has flown... 


To New York, Madam. He went on Friday. 


Really, Madam ? At Brighton, you say. 
I'm sure it was an oversight, Madam. 


Well, Madam, Air-India fly to New York on 
Fridays, and his Lordship likes the way they 
look after people. 


Oh, yes, Madam. Rolls-Royce powered 707's 
His Lordship likes his comforts. 

Well... Madam, you could fly out to join his 
Lordship on Saturday. 

But—er—perhaps a little unwise Madam... 


Well .. .\if I may put it this way, Madam... 
you see, her Ladyship is flying there on Sunday. 


AlR-INDIA 


Ask your travel agent or visit our offices in Lonpon, MANCHesTerR, Leeps, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW 
Air-India in co-operation with BOAC & QANTAS 


NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
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Iraq and the Italians 


O* the same day that discussions between 
the government of Iraq and Baghdad 
Petroleum Company re-opened in Bag’ 

this week, in what was described as a 
“ cordial” atmosphere, one of the govern- 
ment’s officials concerned with oil and two 
officials from its Daura refinery left for 
Rome to consult ENI, the nationalised 
Italian gas and oil corporation, on refin- 
ing and distribution inside \Iraq. For- 
mally they are to discuss selection 
of consultant engineers for Iraqi re- 
fineries, and the planning of an organisa- 
tion for the distribution of oil products 
there. It may be that Italian techni- 
cians will thus replace the Russians who 
replaced the Americans operating this 
government-owned refinery after the 
national revolution (the Russians, it has been 
alleged, found themselves unable to run it 
properly). But these are perhaps not the 
only people in oil in Iraq whom Signor 
Mattei of ENI, who has been offering the 
oil-producing countries his help in solving 
their problems of marketing, would perhaps 
like to replace. 

Although oil rights to all but some 800 
square miles of Iraq are at present owned by 
IPC and two companies associated with it 
and having common shareholding, Basrah 
and Mosul Petroleum, oil exploration has 
been carried out in Iraq by nationals of other 
countries in the past. The 1925 concession 
granted to IPC did not cover the Basrah 
vilayet, at that time well over half of Iraq ; 
and in 1931 this was revised to reduce the 
company’s area to about 32,000 square 
miles or 17\ per cent of the total area of 
the country. | A concession over the north- 
western area of Iraq was at that time granted 
to another concern with British, German, 
Dutch, French, Swiss and Iraqi sharehold- 
ing. But by 1936 this concern, BOD Ltd, 
had had little success with an exploration 
programme in its concession area (some 
42,000 square miles, at that time larger 
than IPC’s). Eventually Mosul Holdings 
(now Mosul Petroleum Company), formed 
with the same major company shareholders 
as IPC, bought up the concern and its con- 
cession, with the approval of the then 
government of Iraq. Oil rights in the 
Basrah area, some 93,000 square miles, were 
not disposed of until 1938, when Basrah 
Petroleum applied for and was granted 
them. 

The 170,000 square miles over which 
IPC and its associated companies hold rights 
were thus acquired over 13 years in which 
other oil companies were free to acquire 
them ; the only one that did finally decided 
to sell out. Currcnt eed in Baghdad 
are concerned, — things, with 
“ relinquishme .t inmates over half 
the total concession area. The government 
will then be free to develop what is relin- 
quished itself, or to seek the co-operation of 
other oil interests from outside. But it can- 
not be said that this will be the first time 
that either has had the chance. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


A Forgotten Outpost 


ITH unexpected but understandable 

bitterness, the director general of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (a 
United Nations agency) has been complain- 
ing this week that his organisation was being 
by-passed by the big atomic powers who 
have ignored its services, continued to set 
up competing international organisations as 
they wished and, worst insult of all, voted 
at IAEA meetings for programmes of 
expenditure for which they then forgot to 
provide the money. This is precisely what 
many scientists expected to happen when 
IAEA was set up four years ago in the flush 
of enthusiasm generated by the first inter- 
national atomic energy conference held in 
Geneva; when it was placed in Vienna 
which was too near the Iron Curtain and 
too far from the scientific centres of the 
west; and given a capable and devoted staff 
who would have made an outstanding suc- 
cess of running an international agency had 
it been dealing with any less specialised sub- 
ject than atomic energy. 

Can IAEA be salvaged, as Mr Sterling 
Cole suggests, if it is helped by the 
atomic powers to set up as a uranium 
broker, dealing specifically in enriched 
fuels ? Innocent bystanders may have as- 
sumed that it went into this business many 
years ago when Russia, Britain and the 
United States all promised supplies of 
enriched fuel—but apparently not so. Mr 
Cole has scant chance of persuading 
countries to use IAEA as a clearing house 
for their atomic power programmes; the 
coldly sceptical review of nuclear pow 
costs just carried out by IAEA is 
likely to increase the warmth whi 
scientists now feel towards it. The 
accepts estimates of nuclear power $ 
made in Britain and the United States, 
showing that generating costs should fall 
by perhaps a third between 1964, when 
there will be some operating experience of 
commercial and not semi-military nuclear 
power stations, and 1974. But it precedes 
this by a lengthy introduction stating that 
“although cost information on many 
government-supported reactors is available 

. it is . . . of limited use for the assess- 
ment of the true cost of a nuclear station 
constructed and er for the sole object 
of producing . available cost data 
are presented in so many different ways that 
precise identification the various com- 

ts of the cost are not always possible.” 
No prospective buyer could have fairer 
want than that. 


ALUMINIUM 


The Partners Part 


FTER reviewing the potential scope of 
their aluminium interests in Australia, 
and the probable magnitude of future 
operations, British Aluminium and Con- 
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roa Zinc Corporation have concluded 


the interests of all concerned in the carly 

achievement of further aluminium 

tion in Australia will best be served by the 
in Comaico 


Pty.] being discontinued, so as to allow for 
the free and independent development as 
circumstances may justify of the indi- 
vidual assets respectively contributed to 
the joint venture. 


British Aluminium assumes Comalco’s 


rights and obligations to the large baukite © 


deposits in Gove, Northern Territory, and to 
the associated hydro-electric developments 

in Papua by buying the Federal govern- 
Se Bre pee oe 

uinea Resources Y: 
thus giving BA tel orteorahly. 
making the consequential financial see. 
ments with Comalco, and is selling its half- 
interest in that company to Consolidated 
Zinc at par. As Comalco is believed to 
have spent over {1 million so far, this 
interest is presumably costing about 
£500,000. 

Consolidated Zinc says ~— its objectives 
are unchanged. of large-scale 
alumina production from the even larger 
bauxite deposits at Weipa in North Queens- 
land, about 360 miles due east of Gove, is 
well advanced and investigations continue 
about establishing a smelter based on 
thermal power from local open-cast coal, 
to s the domestic market. It is also 
co technical studies of the hydro- 
electric power potential of the Manapouri- 
ie tet amas ar ee 
a or a smelter to suppl 
national market. Recently Convolideted 
a eS ee 

costing Afi: million, in the Bell Bay 
celine in Tasmania now owned oe the 
Commonwealth and Tasmanian 
ments. Its capacity is tobe rane inital 
from 12, eure ear to 28,000 tons at 
a cost of Af9.4 , and subsequently 
to between 40,000 and $0,000 tons. 

The two companies are bei 


far and how fast to go. Production of 
aluminium requires massive amounts of 
capital, and British Aluminium may well 
feel constrained by its commitments else- 
where. Consolidated Zinc has no such ties, 
and possibly, in the Australian manner, it 
takes a more optimistic view of demand 
over the oext decade or so. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


Figuring it Out 
N? ¢ in policy came from the meet- 
ing of the international lead and zinc 
study group last week, but it made extensive 
changes in its estimates to take account of 
strikes in the United States and a more 
istic view of consumption there. 
lead, after reckoning in net imports 


Sas 
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A NEW SERVICE | 


solves the present problem 


nce a year, nearly every business house in Britain is confronted with 
Or: same problem, at the same time . . . Christmas Gifts, and what a 
time-wasting business it can be. That is why we think you will be 
interested in a new Service offered this year by an enterprising firm of 
Cigar merchants in the City. 


The Anglo-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. carries stocks of the choicest Tobacco 
in all its many forms. They have set up an organisation to select and 
despatch gifts of Tobacco for business houses or individuals. 


Any make of cigar —- Havana, Jamaican, Indian or Dutch .... All 
brands of cigarettes, including American, Continental, Egyptian, or 
Turkish, and, of course, any pipe tobacco, are in stock. 


All you have to do is to select from their lists and supply the names and 
addresses and your message or greetings card . . . they do the rest. The 
whole service, inclyding packing and insurance, is free; only the cost of 
postage is added. Orders are expertly selected and packed, and, what 


is really important: the cigars are in perfect condition and the tobacco | 


and cigarettes are always fresh. 


They also specialize in hand-made Virginia cigarettes printed with 
the names of individuals or Companies . . . surely the most effective and 
personal form of advertising. 


Full details of this service will be gladly sent on application, together with 
a copy of GUIDE TO A GOOD CIGAR, a specially written booklet, 
containing everything the discriminating cigar smoker should know, 


by writing to The Anglo-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. 1—3 Broad Street | 


Station, Liverpool St., London, E.C.2. 


AMERICA'S ° 
WELCOME TO | 
THE WORLD 











OD WES! 

CmtCace 
OF eOrt 

CLEVELAN® 
CimeCemnate 
} ST. Lowes 


ANA 
Sheraton-Mi Royal, Montreal 20% 
NOPARAPO! 'S 
FRENCH LICH tod. 
nar Civ. $0 
Wom Cit lowe 


A warm weicome awaits you at 56 hoteis 
in principal cities across the U.S.A aie ee 
in Hewali, and in Canada (EOAR RATIOS tome 


To make your trip a pleasure: WOvrswiit 
* Reservations held if ship or plane is delayed. 
* International managers to help our foreign guests. 


— 
* Extensive function facilities. }: saree 
* Sheraton Family Plan (no charge for children under 14 Paaot vA 
in the same room with adult, except in Hawaii). ; sao 
For reservations, see your travel agent, or write Mr. aaa 


Albert de Leon, Director, International Department, wor ALAL 
Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-Atiantic, Broadway and | manga 145 
Sth Street, New York 1, N.Y., U.S.A. s--— 


SHERATON HOTELS, 2. 


Business 
Efficiency 
Exhibition 








New Ideas 


in Office and Industry 

Here is a gathering of ways and means to the 
complete efficiency of every business concern. 
Men and machines here present their case for 
progress ~ progress in cutting costs, saving 
time, work and money. The modern office 
and factory demand the economy of first- 
class, up-to-date equipment - everything from 
loose-leaf binders to electronic computers. 
You will find them all here, designed to give 
you perfect service. 


GRAND HALL 


OLYMPIA 


October 3-12 10°30 am-7 pm 


(Closes 4 pm Saturday October 8) 


Admission 2/6 
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Mr Clore and the “ Pru” 


CLORE now has the backing 
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,BUSINESS NOTES 


Holdings, through which Mr Clore 
ity and Central. The price paid 
announced but presumably it 

uch below the market price of 
ruling before the announcement. 
ment gives Mr Clore 
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nearly £2 million more to invest in pro- 

if he wishes, and some time next year 
it may well be followed by a rights issue. 
The stock market was pleased with the 
agreement and the City and Central shares 


\ rose to §3s. 6d. on Thursday. 


SHORTER NOTES . : 
arranged another Philip Hill Investment Trust is to make 


Bank, bringing the 


equivalent to 
is to offer 


The Equity and Law Life Assurance 
Society have informed us of an error in 
which they furnished for Table XII 

“Life Assurance Comparisons” in our 
Insurance Survey of July 23, 1960. The 
amount of bonus at maturity in 1960 on a 
2§ year with profit endowment should be 
402 and not £492. The total of sum 
and bonus should therefore be 


assured 
£1,029 instead of £1,119. 


co 


The merger of Scottish United Investors, 


Second Scottish United Investors, Scottish 


Investors acquiring the assets of the other 
three investment trusts. Debenture and pre- 
ference stockholders will receive a corres- 
ponding nominal amount of stock in Scot- 
tish United Investors.. Holders of 100 §s. 
stock units in Second Scottish United 
Investors, Scottish Consolidated Trust and 
Scottish Allied Investors will receive in 
108, 94 and 90 §s. stock units 
respectively in Scottish United Investors. 


* 


The rate of increase in traffic on Britain’s 
road system appears to be accelerating. The 
latest annual report of the Road Research 
Board states that the average annual increase 
poe ethene tie per cent 
in the latter — of the decade, and as — 
as 12 per cent last year, though traffic in 
summer of 1959 was undoubtedly boosted 
by the exceptionally fine weather. 


2 


The Allied group of unit trusts has this 
offered 2 million units at 6s. 33d. cach 

(to yield £4 12s. per cent) in the British In- 
dustries Flexible Trust, First Portfolio. An 
offer of up to 14 million units in the 
Domestic Unit Fund is to be made next 
week at a fixed price by Domestic Trust 
Managers, a management company of the 
National Group of unit trusts. 


i 


a one for one scrip issue to its ordinary 
shareholders. The new shares will not rank 
for the interim dividend which has been 
raised from 10 to 11 per cent. | 


' * 


_ Application lists will open and close next 
Thursday for 584,000 non-voting 2s. “A” 
shares in Tyne Tees Television at 25s. 9d. 
each and for 2,879,893 §s. shares in 
Homfray, the carpet manufacturers, at 
148. 3d. to yield 6} per cent. on a forecast 
dividend of 18} per cent 


* 


Although Mr P. A. Godfrey Phillips, the 
chairman of Godfrey Phillips, feels it would 
not be in the best interests of the companies 
to reveal the precise details of the agree- 
ment with Ardath (UK) he says that royalties 
should make a profitable contribution to 
earnings over a number of years. The agree- 
ment will also release about {£14 million of 
current assets which will be used to reduce 
short and medium term borrowings as well 
as to finance other activities. 


® 


Studies carried out by the Road Research 
Laboratory suggest that the average cost of 
building a new rural road, including site 
acquisition, runs to about £260,000 a mile 
for a dual carriageway and to about 
£70,000 a mile for a two or three lane single 
carriageway. Turning a single road into 
dual carriageway costs on average about 
£80,000 a mile. In urban areas the average 
cost per mile is about twice as high, but site 
values and therefore total costs vary much 
more widely for urban road improvements. 


COMPANY See te wah. ae 
Comments on es | on: 
Associated Elecerical ; Vickers 
Calico Printers’ Association Vactric 
Charlies Roberts Tootal 


Apex (Trinidad) Marley Tile 
Conecudaeed Gold Fields Tronoh Mines 


Associated British Engineering 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1234 and 1235 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 1236 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report,| exchange rates and 
public finance on page 1237 
| 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, and to the Committee of the Newcastle upon Tyne Stoc k 
Exchange, for permission to deal in and for quotation for the 1,752,000 issued Non-Voting “A” Ordinary Shares of 2s, each of the Company. 


The List of Applications will open at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 29th September, 1960 and will close on the same day. 


TYNE TEES TELEVISION LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 


SHARE CAPITAL 


tssued and 
fully pard 


£116,800 in 1,168,000 Voting Ordinary Shares of 2s. each... ... . pp 8 mee gee Aa £116,800 
£175,200 in 1,752,000 Non-Voting *‘A*’ Ordinary Shares of 2s. each ... 2... Aa £175,200 


Authorised 


£292,000 


LOANS : Other than £175,000 8°, Unsecured Loan Stock 1961.64 neither the Company nor its subsidiary has any mortgages, 
debentures or other loan capital outstanding, nor any bank overdraft. 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
ARE OFFERING 
584,000 Non-Voting ‘‘A’’ Ordinary Shares of 2s. each at 25s. 9d. per share 
payable in full on application 
The Offer shows (inter alia) that :— 


1. The Company was granted a licence by the Independent Television Authority (“ 1.T.A.") on 14th January, 1959, under which 
it undertook to- provide programmes daily until 29th July, 1964, the date on which, in common with other programme contractors, 
the Company's licence expires. The first programme was broadcast on 15th January, 1959 and programmes have been broadcast 
daily since that date. 


The Company operates from Newcastle upon Tyne. Its reception area contains a population of about 2.6 million people living 
in some 835,000 homes in North-East England. About 2.5 million of these people live in the 1.T.A.’s primary service area where 
reception is particularly good. Surveys by Television Audience Measurement Limited show a progressive increase since the date 
of first transmission in the number of homes equipped to receive the Company's programmes and it is estimated that these will 
amount to 594,000 at 17th September, 1960. 


The Company has entered into an Agreement with Granada T.V. Network Limited whereby for a period from 15th January, 
1959, to 29th July, 1964, Granada will supply or procure to be supplied to the Company any or all programmes transmitted by 
Granada T.V. Network Limited, Associated Rediffusion Limited, Associated Television Limited and A.B.C. Television Limited. 


Mr. George and Mr. Alfred Black (Directors of the Company) are directors of programmes and production. 


The Auditors’ Report included in the Offer shows that the profits of the Company before taxation but after charging loan stock 
interest and all other working expenses (including depreciation and Directors’ emoluments) and after making such adjustments 
as the Auditors consider appropriate were : 

Period from 12th ar 1958, to 30th April, 1959 aint pica ~ emacs ose eae edd £10,265 

Year ended 30th April, 1960 a Se: ee 


The Directors are of the opinion that, i in the aheenes of aime circumstances, ‘the Company's profit before tax for the 
year ending 30th April, 1961, should be not less than £900,000. After allowing for income tax and profits tax at current rates 
and for tax on the excess of depreciation over capital allowances, there would remain approximately £400,000 available for 
appropriation. 

It is the intention of the Directors to pay an interim dividend of 40°, (less income tax) in January, 1961 and, if the above estimate 
Gun! dividend of 707, (lees income tax) in July. 1961, in respect 
represent a rate of 110°, (less income tax) and would 


ating ‘*A"” Ordinary Shares of 2s. cach are being 
offered for sale, the gross yield based on the above-mentioned dividend of 110°, would be £8 10s. 114. °,. 


BOY a SIMPSON & 


GOVETT, SONS & CO., 22, Austin Friars, Leadon, E.C.2. 
SPENCER ( 
ee es 


LAZARD td & CO., LIMITED 
(incorporating Edward de Stein & Co.), 
New Issue Dept., 14, Austin Friars, Londen, E.C.2. 





POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED 


A BROADLY BASED GROUP OF INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
COMPANIES 


‘ The annual general meeting of Powell Duffryn 
Limited was held on September 2ist in London, 
Sie Henry Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts provide 
a summarised picture of the Group’s affairs in 
1959/60, 1 feel that the results of the year are 
not unsatisfactory. To me, and I hope to you, 
the most vital figure by which to test our 
strength and future is the Group's Trading 
Profit, after depreciation but before tax. For the 
previous two years, primarily because our new 
and growing activities were not yet able to take 
the strain of the substantial unavoidable fall in 
earnings from the Group’s coal and shipping 
business, I had to report to you successive falls 
of £204,000 and £318,000—in total a reduction 
' of over 25 per cent from the figure of £2,036,000 
which had been attained in 1956/57. Now, and 
again in the face of further reductions in tradi- 


- 


tional, and especially coal, profits, I am glad to 


have a better story to tell. The increase of 
£354,000 in Trading Profits is, I believe, a signi- 
ficant turning point, especially if we can look 
forward to an improvement in our shipping 
earnings, and at least some degree of stabilisation 
in our coal business. As regards shipping, much 
will depend upon an early solution to the current 
labour troubles in the industry. At the moment 
of sending this Statement to press, our shipping 
interests are being seriously affected by) the 
unofficial seamen’s strike. ° 


DIVERSIFIED RANGE OF ACTIVITIES 


Diversification is regarded as ‘a modern term, 
whether of abuse or of praise. The first point to 
realise in relation to the Powell Duffryn Group 
as now constituted is that for many years before 
the Second World War its individual Companies 
were engaged in a very diversified range of 


HUY 


structure in 1954/55 when pay- 
in excess of £11 miilion were made to the 
Duffryn shareholders, primarily by way 
of return of capital. In the result, Powell 
Duffryn is neither some kind of investment trust 


lit 


nor a so-called industrial holding company but 
the parent of a broadly based Group of indus- 
trial and commercial companies, with central 
control of policy combined with decentralisation 
\Of operation, much inter-Wweaving of management 
‘from the parent Board downwards, and a great 
deal of common interest based on our history 
but adapted to modern conditions. 


A year ago, in the final paragraph of my 
Statement, I said “ The development and ex- 
pansion of activities which are appropriate both 
to us as a Group to th+ unfolding pattern 
of industrial and tcia) progress remains 
the main plank of your Board’s policy and is well 
within our compass.” That statement still 
stands. 


The chairman then reviewed in detail the 
Group's interests and current developments in 
shipping, coal, oil,| timber, engineering and 
heating, distribution ‘of agricultural machinery, 
quarrying and the travel business, including 
various acquisitions made during the year, and 
concluded : 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


The development, of the Powell Duffryn 
Group is now proceeding with increasing 
momentum. In 1959/60, expenditure on fixed 
assets and purchase of shares in subsidiary and 
other companies in total approached £2} million 
At March 31, 1960, the date of the Balance 
Sheet before you, outstanding capital commit- 
ments were another £1 million. Since that date, 
the Board has authorised further capital expen- 
diture_of the order of £2 million from the 
existing cash resources of the Group, 


Inevitably, a proportion of this capital expen- 
diture is required to improve competitive 
efficiency and to hold existing business rather 
than to increase profits. There is, however, a 
second part of what I might call this “ internal” 
capital expenditure on ships, plant, and equip- 
ment which should produce a direct improve- 
ment in total profits. In some cases this should 
happen quickly after the new capital expenditure 
has been incurred ; in other cases, such as when 
new equipment is needed for a pioneering effort 
or when expenditure is incurred for the building 
of a ship which may take a year or eighteen 
months, more time is required between the 
actual outlay of money and the earning of 
additional profits. 


NEW PROFIT POTENTIAL FROM RECENT 
ACQUISITIONS 


In the case of “ external” capital expenditure 
represented by the acquisition of new businesses, 
we can normally expect an immediate reinforce- 
ment of trading profits. While the assimilation 
of new! Companies cannot be achieved over- 
night and while one must be ready for the 
ordinary fluctuations of trade, I am satisfied that 
by our recent purchases we have acquired both 
existing profits and new profit potential for the 
Powell Duffryn Group. For example, the com- 
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bined trading profits of Pipeweld, Hurseal, 


Kelmac, Kearsley and Burness Travel, which, 
because of the dates of acquisition, had no 
material effect on Group profits in 1959/60, 
should \be of the order of £150,000 in present 
circumstances as against a total initial invest- 
ment of £700,000. With proper assimilation 
and development, these businesses should be 
capable of making a still larger contribution to 
Group profits. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST. 


| The annua! general meeting of Gold Mines 


of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited, was held on 
September 6th in Melbourne. Mr G. Lindesay 
Clark, BSc, MME (the Chairman), presided. 
(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


' Net profit for the year ended March 31, 1960, 
was {323,869 compared with £248,686 for 
1958-59, an increase of £75,183. This year’s 
profit included £204,920 Gold Subsidy, £108,712 
less than last year. The substantial drop in gold 
subsidy reflects the improvement in the Com- 
Pany’s operations. 


A dividend of Is. per share absorbing 
£202,265, was paid on December 3, 1959. This 
was an increase of 1)d. on the previous vear’s 
dividend of 10}d. 


The mill averaged 40,343 tons per four-weekly 
period and treated a total of $24,461 tons for the 
year. The average tonnage per four weeks was 
nearly 1,000 tons higher than last year. Gold 


‘ recovered amounted to 142,072 fine ounces, 


being 131,517 ex Mill, 10,497 from concentrates 
treated at Fremantle and 58 from clean-up of 
the KOT mill. Gold in concentrates awaiting 
treatment at Fremantle increased by 3,145 
ounces. The head grade from the mines 
averaged 6.06 dwts per ton and the residues 
0.52 dwts, giving an overall recovery of 91.4 
per cent. 


The average costs of mining and treatment of 
ore from Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie were 2.23, 
per ton lower than last year. In addition, mining 
costs decreased 1.1s. to 51.2s. per ton, treatment 
costs decreased by 0.6s. per ton and development 
redemption increased by a similar amount. 


Ore reserves at March 31, 1960, were esti- 
mated at 1,287,000 tons averaging 5.8 dwts per 
ton. This represents a slight increase in tonnage 
over last year'and 0.1 dwt higher grade. 


Kalgoorlie Development.—During the year 
34,485 feet of development was done of which 
1,167 was special work in connection with 
service, haulage connections and ore passes. Of 
the 33,318 feet of normal development, 22 per 
cent was in ore averaging 10.1 dwts over 66 
inches. Since the end of the year, to August 16, 
1960, 13,290 feet of normal development has 
been done, of which 20 per cent was in ore 
averaging 9.9 dwts over 65 inches. 


At Bayleys Mine, Coolgardie, further exten- 
sions of the South Shaft and Consols reef were 
found. An internal \shaft is being sunk from 
No. 11 level to open Prices and New Prices reefs 
at lower horizons where some spectacular values 
have been obtained. Since the end of the year 
dsiwog at No. 12 Level has exposed a con- 
ticvous length of 86 feet of ore on New Prices 
reei averaging 26.5 dwts over 46 inches. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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VOKES LIMITED 


(Specialists in Filtration and Silencing 
Equipment and other Specialised 
Engineering Products) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
CHANGE OF NAME APPROVED 


The twenty-third Annual General Meeting of 
the Vokes Group of Compaaies was held on 
September 16th at the Ajpion Hotel, Woking, 
the Chairman, Sir Ian Stewart-Ricnardson, pre- 
siding. 

In his circulated statement covering the twelve 
months trading period to March 31, 1960, the 
Chairman made the following comments : 

As previously forecast, profit margins continue 
to decline, but owing to more centralisation of 
effort, control, general administration and pro- 
duction efficiency, made ‘possible with the com- 
pletion of further extensions to the Company’s 
main factory, the results for the year are satis- 
factory. | 

The Board considers the | er of an addi- 
tional amount to “I Reserve ” desir- 
able in view of the uncertain outlook for certain 
of the Group’s investments in Canada and South 
Africa. The further increase in the Group’s 
fixed asséts is mainly in respect of the main 
factory extensions completed during the year. 
It is anticipated that contracts for additional 
extensions will be placed shortly, but this 
further bui programme will not be com- 
pleted prior to March 31, 1961. 


Subject to unforeseen difficulties, an excellent 
and well spread order book should ensure full 
production for some months ahead. A consider- 
able and diversified field is covered by the 
Group’s products and whilst it manufactures and 
sells certain capital plant on its own account, 
it also supplies initial equipment to a large range 
of manufacturers of capital goods for both home 
and export markets. So far there is a continu- 
ing demand for these products. However, there 
have recently been indications of a falling off in 
the sale of certain consumer goods, which if it 
persists, must reflect on the sale of capital equip- 
ment. As has been pointed out by the country’s 
political leaders, an increase in the proportion 
and value of exports is the key to the situation, 
in this connection better results might be 
achieved if, as in some other countries, a direct 
form of export incentive was given to industry 
rather than relying on the curtailment of home 
purchasing power. 

Considerable thought is being givdn by the 
Directors to the best method of combating the 


' However, tentative steps are now under con- 
sideration for the manufacture of certain pro- 
ducts within the Common Market. 


The Company's policy of financing capital 
expansion as far as possible out of its own 
resources and to capitalise the reserves so used 
‘ by the issue of free shares to members is being 
continued. The Board recommend an increase 
in distribution to ordinary shareholders in 
respect of the past year and also recommend the 


making of a capitalisation issue to the ordinary . 
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shareholders on a one for five basis. This will 
again bring the issued capital more into line 
with the capital actually employed in the busi- 
ness. These new Ordinary Shares will not 
become entitled to the final distribution in 
respect of the year ending March 31, 1960, but 
will otherwise rank in all respects pari passu 
with the existing Ordinary Shares. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting, and a 
Mecting of the Debenture Stockholders of the 
Company to be held immediately following the 
Annual General Meeting, proposals will be sub- 
mitted to change the name of the Parent Com- 
pany to Vokes Group Limited (which will then 
become a Holding Company) and for the forma- 


COZENS & SUTCLIFFE 
(HOLDINGS) 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Cozens & Sutcliffe (Holdings) Limited was held 
on September 16th in London, Mr H. V. 
Cozens, MinstBE, FinstD (the chairman), 

idi 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : ‘ 


The year has been an eventful one in the 


‘history of your Company, as will be apparent 


from an examination of the Accounts. Whilst 
trading profits have risen to £162,547, on the 
other hand the total of Issued Capital and 
Revenue Reserves is now £665,327. The cause 
of these changes lies in the acquisition by your 
Company of substantially the whole of the 
equity interest of Redler Industries Limited and 
also the outstanding 25 per cent of the Share 
Capital of A. S. Duran & Co. Limited. As our 
interests are now so diverse I am dealing with 
each of the principal subsidiaries in turn: 


Cozens & Sutcliffe Ltd.—The structural steel 
industry has for. the last twelve months been 
generally quiet. 1 am pleased to report a revival 


1229 


tion of a new operating company Vokes Limited. 
It is considered that this step will have con- 
siderable benefit in simplifying the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Group and will in no 
way affect the interests of the members or the 
goodwill of the name Vokes Limited, under 
which trading will be continued as heretofore. 

Sincere thanks were expressed by the Chair- 
man to his co-Directors, the Executives, Staff, 
and all employees of the Group for their loyal 
and unstinted efforts by which the satisfactory 
results for the past year were achieved. 

At the subsequent meetings of the Members 
and of the Debenture Stockholders, the Board's 
proposals were approved. 


od 


to more normal conditions with our Present 
conditi 


befese thé ond ofthe ment Sennciel your. 
The report was adopted. 


Plant and Concrete Mixing Machinery for the Construction Indusitry— 
Refrigeration Equipment— Wire Mill Machinery—~ Meehanite” Iron Castings _ 
Extracts from the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 1960 


Group Profit 

Taxation 

Share Dividend (net) 
ae. 


Share and 
Total Net Assets .. 


FINANCE. Since the cow of the Beanies. sop aroma 40300 ba ben i 


Shareholders. 


ights 
now total £1,417,925. 


FACILITIES. During 
the acquisition for cash of E. Boydell & Co. Ltd. M 
butors of the well-known he -Hill Loaders and Dumpers for the mining, 


the year 


——_ and 
Arrangements for 


itional manufact 


1958-359 


999-60 | 
| £181ais 


98 866 


29,160 
1,026,160 
1,350,859 


£268,688 
131,923 
36,382 
en 


Stock, and a 
Share Capital and Reserves 


the Group's activities were extended by 
anchester, manufacturers and distri- 


facilities to be made available to the 


Group have ue been secured by agreement with The Gloucester Railway Carriage & 


Wagon Co. Lt 


aes and Production for 1959-60 were at record levels, and the benefits 


PR 
of the increased turnover and relatively stable costs were directly 


in the trading 
show 


results. The outlook for 1960-61 remains promising, and orders and sales to date 


an improvement on last year. 


‘Winget Limited, Rochester, Kent. 
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LDHAPM 


‘Considerable progress in broadening the base of 
the Company’s operations, from which further 
expansion can confidently be anticipated...’ 

\ | Mr. John Oldham 0.B.E. 
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The 41st Annual General Meeting of Oldham & Son Ltd.. 
has been held at Denton. In his circulated statement the 


Points from the statement of Mr. John Oldham, 0.8.8., 
Chairman, Mr, John Oldham, O.B.., said:— ( : 


at the Annual General Meeting of Oldham & Son,Ltd.a 


THE NET PROFIT OF THE PARENT COMPANY for the year, before 
taxation, amounted to £125,473 (as against £53,833 in the previous 


year). The aggregate net profits of our Overseas and other Subsidiary Products and Markets 


: amounted to £285,497 (as against £234,177 in the previous 
year). 
Our final dividend will be 10 per cent, making 17) per cent for the 
year. 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses that our aggregate capital 


Sales of automobile batteries up and demand 


for commercial vehicle batteries substantially 


increased, Traction and industrial batteries 
opening new markets in mechanical handling. 
Pg batteries being increasingly installed in 


mining locomotives. Industrial battery charg- 


and reserves amounted at 3lst March, 1960, to £1,666,723 (as against ing equipment first produced during year. 


& year ago). 
Overseas Activities 


All ene i in last eae Seeepaners see 
back to battery exports regained, and Com- 

on, in commen n ’ 
ting er pany’s share of export markets well main- 


: New Joint Sales Company formed 
with Dunlop Rubber Company of Australia. 
South Africa: Continued progress reported. 
India: Sales and profits up. 

France: ‘In this sector of our operations, the 


Common Market might well contribute to the 
‘welfare of the Group as a whole.”’ 


‘ 
Management 
Personal touch has essential place in Com- 


pany’s ment philoso . Since last 
cepert, Mr. Jonn and Mr. Orlands Oldhasn have 
visi all overseas subsidiary compani 


es. At 

home, considerable re-o 
retirements and 6 on-a number of 
intments filled by younger execu- 


ves. Research activities again exte 


*s operations 
er expansion can 
confidently be anticipated. | 


Future Outlook: ‘‘New Challenge of Next Five Years”’ 


ULD LIKE TO CONCLUDE MY REPORT by reminding subject to conditions beyond our control, we shall be able to 
- : look in five years’ time to landmarks of further achievement. 


Your Companies, at home and overseas, have a substantial 
contribution to make to 


@ The further development ot THE TRANSPORT AGE 
@ The improvement of COMMUNICATIONS 

@ The improvement of INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 
@ The opening up of LESS DEVELOPED TERRITORIES 


\ 








ee a ae 
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S. HOFFNUNG & CO. LTD. 


(Australian Merchants Established 1852, 
with Branches in 
Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne and Adelaide) 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd., was held on Septem- 
ber 16th in London. 


The following is summarised from the circu- 


lated statement by the Chairman, Mr P. J. A. 
Lachelin: 


The Consolidated Profit before Taxation for 
the year to March 31, 1960, amounts to 
£645,760, an advance of £36,257 \pn last year's 
results and the best achieved by your Group 
to date. 


The Consolidated Profit attributable to the 
Company’s interests, after taxation, amounted 
to £396,578. The Preference Dividend (less 
tax) required £15,504, the Ordinary Dividend 
of 16 per cent free of tax (subject to your con- 
firmation of the final dividend) requires a net 
amount of £143,639, leaving to be ploughed 
back in the business out of the year’s profit 
£237,435. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


As regards the other 
General Reserve in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet has been increased by a net amount of 
£25,000 to £1,700,000. Your Directors have 
transferred £10,000 to the re-named Pension 
and Long Service Leave Reserve, which now 
stands in the (Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
£110,000, and £12,500 to the Provision for 
Building Repairs in the Parent Company's 
Accounts. 

Current Assets at £4,131,239 exceed Curfent 
Liabilities by 3,324,658. Our net working 
capital has thus been fortified by a further 
£225,897. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


A Special Resolution is being proposed to 
alter the Articles of Association in two respects. 
The first refers to the sealing of Certificates and 
the second to borrowing powers. Both these 
amendments are of a routine nature. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


In the Commonwealth there have been several 
increases in the basic wage during the past 
year which have affected our various interests 
throughout the State of New South Wales and 
to some degree also in the other branches as a 
result of Federal awards. Although these 
increases are a source of anxiety to the Manage- 
ment, the results for the year show that they 
have been successfully overcome. e 


The easing of import ‘restrictions is rapidly 
increasing the flow of goods into Australia and 
while it is bringing a welcome increase in the 
volume of goods handled by your organisation 
in London, it has also the effect of increasing 
competition, 


Our subsidiary in New Zealand has made a 
satisfactory contribution to the Group profit 
for the year. The further easing of the severe 
import restrictions in the Dominion announced 
in March will offer scope to the management 
on the spot. 

Taking the Group as a whole, we have the 
advantage of operating in expanding economies 
with rising standards of living but our main 
business, namely importing and wholesaling, is 
highly competitive and your Board are alert to 


‘ 


appropriations, the 


Seedieemsentemndenepadehieaneda ee ee 
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the importance of expanding the field of the 
Group’s activities as suitable opportunities can 
be found or created. 

The increase in the Australian rate of tax to 
8s. will increase the charge against the current 
year’s profits, but provided the Australian 
economy retains its present momentum and 
rising imports do not affect the balance of pay- 
ments unduly,’our expectation is that we should 


WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


The annual general mecting of Western 
Mining Corporation Limited was held on Sep- 
tember 7th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman), presided and paid tribute to the 
memory of the late Sir Samuel Burston, a 
Director of the Company, who died suddenly 
on August 2Ist. 


(All figures quoted are in Australian currency.) 


Net profit £255,380 for the year ended 31st 
March 1960 was £53,000 less than last year due 
to some £57,000 interest receivable from Great 
Western Consolidated NL not having been 
brought to account. 


The Corporation has provided assistance to 
Ggeat Western Consolidated for a number of 
years past in the expectation that vigorous 
exploration would turn up extensions and repe- 
titions of known ore bodies in the Yilgarn 
district. The results of the exploration over the 
last 12 months have been particularly ‘dis- 
appointing. During 1960 the Corporation has 
had to provide an additional £50,000 and the 
Government of Western Australia has provided 
a similar amount. This was done to maintain 
the scale of operations so as to ensure that a 
maximum financial realisation will be obtained 
from mining the remaining ore reserves. There 
remains only a slender chance that the limited 
exploration now being done might find a new 
ore body. Failing this the Company has no 
option but to continue to work the available 
reserves and then proceed with the realisation 
of plant. In these circumstances Western 
Mining Corporation will incur a substantial loss 
in respect of its loan and share investments in 
Great Western Consolidated. 


Dividends have continued at the rate of Is. 
per year and have absorbed £189,435. 


Summarising our gold business, developments 
are continuing satisfactorily at Central Norse- 
man and Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie. We have 
had a very severe setback at Great Western 
which has made serious inroads’ into our 
resources. 


In commenting on prospecting for minerals 
other than gold the Chairman said: 


‘Aluminium. Western Aluminium No Lia- 
bility, in which this Company has the principal 
interest, has continued its exploratory work on 
bauxite deposits in the Darling Ranges of 
Westérn Australia. The Progress Report issued 
in July of this year advised that exploratory 
drilling from October, 1958, to April 26, 1960, 
had indicated reserves of 37 million tons of 
bauxite containing 44 per cent AL.O., and tbat 
these reserves included 13 million tons contain- 
ing 47 per cent ALO, Testing so far has 
covered only a minor part of the area known 
to contain bauxite; and current drilling continues 
to add to the reserves. It is already clear that 
we have established the existence of a major 
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be in a position to give you another satisfactory 
account in respect of the year now in progress. 

I would add that in order to reduce the dis- 
parity between the interim and the final divi- 
dends, it is your board’s. present intention to 
raise the next interim dividend from 3 per cent 
free of tax to 4 per cent free of tax; such an 
increase in the interim distribution should not 
be taken as having any other implication. 


bauxite deposit. The situation of the deposits 
in a settled district close to the coast and estab- 
lished ports adds greatly to their potential value. 
Following satisfactory tests on small scale parcels 
at their works in Japan, three 10,900 tons trial 
shipments have been despatched to Japanese 
smelters. ’ 


Coal. Drilling for opencut coal as a basis for 
power supply is continuing in the Collie-Wilga 
district, Western Australia 

Copper. No further work has been done on 
the Tarraji property in 1960 and it is proposed 
to abandon our mining titles to the area. 

Talc. During the year the Company acquired 
a half interest in the Three Springs Tale Mine 
which is located near the Perth-Geraldton rail- 
way line about 190 miles north of Perth. Talc 
is a non-metallic mineral widely used in industry 
in steadily increasing amounts as an inert filler 
and having its major uses in the cosmetic, 
ceramic, paint, paper, rubber and _ insecticide 
industries. Already high grade tale reserves 
exceeding 1 million tons and a much larger 
quantity of lower grade talc have been proved. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





COAST LINES 
LIMITED 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Coast Lines Limited was held in London on 
September 20th. The Chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, in the course of 
his speech, said :— 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that after providing for depreciation, 
future surveys and deferred repairs, the trading 
profit for the year 1959 amounted to £1,194,100, 
an increase of £308,497 over 1958. The taxa- 
tion charge against profits shows an increase of 
only £54,502 over the charge in the previous 
year. Our 1959 trading profit has benefited by 
the release of provisions for surveys, deferred 
repairs and underwriting set aside in previous 
years, in respect of ships sold during the year 
1959. After normal. provisions under these head- 
ings for the whole ficet at 31st December, 1959, 
there has been a net release of £163,226. The 
provisions were not allowed for tax purposes 
when they were created and accordingly the 
amounts released to profits do not have to bear 
a tax charge. The investment allowance. has 
further relieved the taxation charge against 
profits by £126,527 as compared with £96,862 
in 1958. 


The net profit of the Company and Sub- 
sidiaries amounts to £871,508 against £662,794 
in the previous year and after deducting amounts 
retained by subsidiaries to finance their affairs, 
Coast Lines Limited is left with a net profit 
for the year of £475,028. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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“COMPANY AFFAIRS 


against —_ of £580,269 in 1958-59. As 
a result preference dividend due at the 
end of this month is to be postponed and no 
final ordinary dividend is to be paid. The 
company paid an interim dividend of 15 per 
cent earlier this year when the directors said 
that profits for the first half of the trading 
year amounted to about £224,000. This 
points to a loss of not far short of £350,000 
in the last six months of the year, which 
as in the case of Ada (Halifax) was closed 
before the credit restrictions were re- 


trading loss is attributed entirely to 
the domestic appliance division of the busi- 
ness, where declined substantially in 
the last quarter of the financial year and 
where a provision of £179,159 has had to 
be made to meet bad hire purchase debts. 


. Vactric has always found it difficult ' to 


secure adequate retail outlets and has had 
to resort to door-to-door sales. It is of 
little comfort that Vactric’s control equip- 
ment and precision tool subsidiaries traded 
profitably, for clearly the bulk of the profits 
—and losses—comes from domestic appli- 
ances. Here substantial stocks are accumu- 
lating and the group’s financial resources 
are being strained to the limit. The annual 
meeting on November 7th is likely to pro- 
vide a rival display to the sth, for share- 
holders will remember that a year ago the 
chairman said that a bid 558. from 
Arusha Industries for the 5s. shares “ did 
not take into account the earning 
potential of group.” The shares now 
stand at 15s. 3d. 


Charles Roberts 
OLLOWING railway nationalisation 
Charlies Roberts entered the hire 


paid for the year to March 31st, but share- 
holders, who received a 7} per cent interim 
dividend in February, will receive as some 


compensation a § per cent payment from 
capital reserves. All the other companies 
in the group have made profits, but these’ 
will be needed to reduce the losses of Claye, 
which at the end of March, 1959, had a 
deferred income amounting to over 
£443.000, while the value of goods hired 
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out on agreements had risen from 
£1,214,000 to £2,101,000. 

This is the major hire purchase 
loss to be announced in recent months. In 
July; Western Credit, backed Hambros 
Bank, reported a loss of about £400,000 as 
a result of frauds in the second-hand car 
busin¢ss, and in this case several arrests 
have been made. In Claye’s case the losses 
can be attributed more directly to faults in 
internal management. The chairman, 
Mr Bailey, has promised to give a full 
5 a wig at the annual meeting of 

o Roberts, which oo not be held 
until an investigation by the company has 
been completed. The §s. shares have 
fallen to 9s. 3d. compared with the year's 
high of 20s. 3d. and they seem unlikely to 
show much advance in the near future. The 
chairman points to the company’s strong 
financial resources but admits that the 


prospects for the current year afte not pro- 
mising. 


Tootal 


Pes keeping the ordinary dividend at 
73 per cent for the last four years the 
directors of Tootal are restoring the pay- 
ment to the earlier rate of 10 per cent. This 
increase will please the shareholders and 
also the employees, for under their bonus 
scheme they are entitled to twice the rate 
paid on the ordinary shares over 7} per 
cent, and an allocation of £80,000 has been 
made for this purpose. 

Consolidated ts rose in the year to 
June 30th from £319,294 to £576,823, after 
charging £42,800 for the reorganisation of 
production units. The improvement re- 
flects benefits from rationalisation as well 
as bigger oe. Like other cotton 
companies, $ gone outside its 
traditional fields and both Vetrona Fabrics, 


made further ; 

£217,619 (against £133,609) and the em- 
pore ae net = from 
185,685 to {2 to cover higher 
Saket ss moe ince the results and 
dividend were the {1 shares 
you cent, Tew divadied bos daphne 
7 per cent. t 
some investors, but in view of the sub- 
stantial an ate ane ce 
ployees on any ‘increase in payment 
above 7} per cent, it is difficult to see how 
they could have expected much more. 


‘Apex (Trinidad) 


B 1G oil companies have always to be alert 
to the possibilities of acquiring con- 
cessions in new areas for fear that if they 
do not take potential oil reserves under their 
wing one of their rivals will. Hence they 
cannot stop exploring and adding to their 
reserves even in a time of surplus. Though 
it controls vast reserves of low cost oil in 
the Middle East, British Petroleum has been 
adding to its interests in the Western Hemi- 
sphere: it has @ majority interest in Trini- 
dad Petroleum Development, a minority 





ne 
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interest in Trinidad North Areas, a bare 
majority stake in Triad (whose development 
in Canada has been disappointing) and an 
agreement with Sinclair on joint marketing 
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and exploration in South America. Now it 
has made an offer in shares and cash, worth 
approximately {114 million, for the 
4,400,000 shares of §s. each in Apex (Trini- 


“Blue Chip Blues” 


E QuiTigs in the heavy electrical and air- 
craft industries still remain out of 
favour. How much so is demonstrated in 
the accompanying chart, where 
formance of the ordinary shares of Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries and Vickers is 
plotted against that of The Economist in- 
dicator (in which they appear as ewo of ifty 
leading equities) the industrial 
is nervous, as now, there is a tempta- 
tion to turn away from the low yields of the 
growth stocks to look for bargains among the 
high yielding income stocks. But, on the 
evidence of their latest interim reports, in- 
vestors are not likely radically to change their 
views on two concerns—on 
because its margins are still falling or on 
Vickers because the recovery it has made is 
far from exciting. Both have left their 
interim dividends unchanged and it seems 
likely that the total payments will also be 
unchanged, at 1§ per cent for AEI and 10 
per cent for Vickers. In that case, the yield 
on both AEI at 48s. 6d. xd and on Vickers 
at 32s. 44d. is 6} per cent. 

Losses on nuclear contracts, price 
war in the cable industry, low-priced tenders 
that have to be made to secure overseas con- 
tracts, and more recently the fall in the sale 


of domestic appliances have all squeezed the , 


profit margins of the electrical groups. Their 
appetite for new capital has remained big 
and so the narrowing of the rate of return 
on capital employed has been quite as severe 
as the fall in profit margins on sales. The 
serious character of the decline in margins 
emerges from AEI’s ‘latest results: 


Six months ended 


ieee = Dec. 31, June 30, 
1959 1960 
t oa i mn £ mn. 
CGE cicdcaccsane 95-6 112-8 101-9 
Trading profit ...... 7-78 9-36 7-93 
« Gross profit ........ 5 01 6-09 4-94 
Gross profit as per- 
centage of output .. 5-2 5:4 49 
Orders received .... 49 97-1 113-3 


There may be some cause for satisfaction ' 
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in the growth of orders and it is possible 
that of cages in the second half of the year 
higher (though that will depend in 
on how far any improvement in carn- 
ings in cables offsets any fall in profits on 
domestic appliances). But the signs are that 
for 1960 as a whole AEI will earn no better 
profits than it did in 1959. 


ICKERS, on the other hand, should earn 

slightly higher profits, partly because 

sales and profits were better in the first half 
of this year and also because profits have 
continued to run at this slightly higher level 
since the mi of the year. The follow- 
ing table shows that the latest results com- 
pare favourably with those in the first half 
of 1959 (which was a particularly bad 
period) but not so favourably with those for 
the second half: 


Six months ended 


bine 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
959 1959 | 
é mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
PE pv caciedeatniee 73-03 S! 758-67 
Trading profit ...... 5-17 8-88 6-17 
Aircra Seen 2:00 3-00 1-50 
— RE oa biden 3:17 5 88 4-67 
Gross profit as per- 
centage of sales. ... 43 7-1 6:2 
ceowees MOD vac 295.0 282:0 286-0 
Said a ynne 113.0 112-7 115-1 
Gant an profit as per- 
centage of net assets 2:8 5-2 41 


There may be some negative improvement 
in aircraft profits in the sense that Vickers 
may have less need to provide so heavily 
against aircraft development. But the re- 
grouping and contraction of the aircraft 
industry have not yet solved its problems. 
Since shipbuilding orders will soon be 
running out, the real element of equity in 
Vickers seems to be for the moment in steel 
and general engineering. 

The proposed merger of Capital Airlines 
into United Airlines has met with op 
tion from other American airlines. EP the 
merger fails Vickers will press its fore- 
closure suit to recover the $33.8 million 
owed by Capital. 


FON at 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
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dad). The bid of one BP ordinary share 
plus 4s. 9d. in cash puts a value of $15. 6d. 
on the Apex shares. The directors of Apex 
recommend shareholders to accept the bid, 
pointing out that Texaco was only 

to renew the sales agreement at a lower 
price for Apex’s crude oil. 

With an output last year of about 3 mil- 
lion barrels, Apex is small by the 
of the oil giants. But sales by the small and 


ii 


medium-sized t companies have 
been one of the factors for the weak- 
ness in oil prices, and with prospect of 
sa ae tae may be a ten- 
dency for the aye other than American 
giants) to defend themselves either by 
acquiring or by buy- 
ing concessions rights from Equally, 
small ucers of crude need markets. 
When BP’s approach to first became 
known, dealers on the S Exchange (and 


scent of this ee HE Apex were marked 
eo 8s. 3d. to $68. 10}d., but such 

ayia asaem ies 
14s. son ak ana Giameeieron S. to 358. 6d. 
This rise in the price of the shares of the 
smal] oil companies was purely speculative. 
There is a strict limit to the price a major 
company will pay for control of a company 
whose sales may be a ee nuisance 
but which can hardly have a devastating 
effect on the market. This was demon- 
strated clearly when BP’s bid was below the 
market price to which speculation had 
raised the shares. On Thursday the price 
fell to 50s. 


Marley Tile 


oe investors ate anxious to 
check any further growth in non-voting 
ordinary shares and it may be something 
more than a coincidence that Marley Tile’s 
decision to. enfranchise its “A” — 
shareholders coincides with the 
raise about £3 million by a a righs inne of 
ordinary shares. Owners of the voting 
ordinary shares have been given compensa- 
tion in the form of a further 5 cent of 
the equity; the “A” shareholders are to 
receive a one-for-three scrip issue, while 
the ordinary shareholders will receive a 
23-for-6o scrip issue. 

The terms of the rights ishue, calculated 
on the capital before the scrip issue, have 


not yet been b to 
the building boom, ts of Marley Tile 
have been rising: after tax they amounted 


to £541,000 in the nine months to July 31st 
(against £485,000 in the comparative 
Up artidesly ince pomvapen, Tock gious 
y more generous. Their 

of a 10 per cent. final dividend on the 
capital as increased by the scrip issue means 
that the effective total payment on the “A” 
ordinaries is raised from 9} to 1§ per cent 
on the new capital (and by a slight! bigger 
proportion on the voting ordinari ies}, 

reduces the cover from about three times 
to twice. A rights issue of £3 million by a 


Company Affairs contrnued on page 1236 
London and New York Stocks On next 
(wo pages. 
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larged a £A1i million interest in a 
mining ena company). Earnings from 
these subsidiaries made 

5 market value 
of its quoted investments on August 31st 
was {4.2 million and dividends from them 
made up 18 per cent of GFMI’s income, 
with profits from share dealings contributing 


cede 
pital. On this i 
at 68s. 6d. yield 8 per cent. 


Tronoh Mines 


ALAYAN tin es had a better 
year in 195 ‘ate faring better 
960. bo des fiat ahaha aasame 


71 per cent of, 


ES 
Bris 8 Fy es 
nln 


B 


z 


960 would be not: 
£525,000, compared with £668,000 
for the whole of 1959. Shareholders should 
soon be receiving the first of the many pay- 
ments which make up the Tronoh distri- 
bution and there seems little doubt that this 
will be higher. On a 624 per cent dividend 
the §s. shares at 38s. 44d. yield 8 per cent. 


E 


Associated British 
Engineering 


Nn the year to March 31, 1960, Associated 
British Engineering earned a trading 
profit of £229,130, compared with a loss of 
£11,406 in 1958-59, and its net profits 
amounted to £54,779, compared with a loss 


of £98,823. The latest results exclude: 


those of the unprofitable subsidiary, Henry 
Meadows, whose ordinary capital has been 
sold. ABE has an option to re-purchase up 


‘to one half of the ordinary shares within 


three years at the sale price plus interest 
to the date of re-purchase and it has 
retained the £200,000 of Meadows prefer- 
ence shares. This is the first intimation 
shareholders have been given of this sale 
and they have yet to be told the name of 
the chaser and the price paid. But 


clearly this transaction is an important con- — 


tributing factor to the improvement in 
profits and to the reduction in bank over- 
drafts, from {1,818,594 to £884,769. 
The prospects for the remaining sections 
of ABE’s business do not look bright. The 
ion in shipbuilding has reduced sales 
i ines, which account for 
the bulk of its business, though sales and 
orders for smaller marine engines rose 
following the introduction of a new range 
of Kelvin engines. Sales of earth-moving 
equipment have been hit ro 
t 


struction of the world’s amon Soogiaes 


power station at Si the motor 
area ee 
irectors have again passed ordinary 
dividend. The §s. units have moved very 
little this year and stand at 3s. 3d. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 5 Sept. 19 
LAST DEALINGS : Sept. (6 | Sept. 30 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 27 Oct, ft 


£ eee Friday 
and on the first day of the new 
account on Monday, equity prices fell 
slightly, but on Tuesday oe were marked 
down sharply in y with the severe 
fall on Wall Street. t the market was not 


ednesday, however, 
cator fell 4.4 points to 374.4. 
edged market was again quict. 
Stee 
1962 to 994, but ted and 
irredeemable stocks fell. The new £6 mil- 
lion Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 6 
per cent debenture 1982-87 opened on 
Monday at $ premium and after falling back 
on Tuesday recovered to this amount on 
Wednesday. 

There were small net falls in the prices of 
bank and hire purchase shares despite 
improvements on Wednesday, and United 
Dominions Trust fell {4 to 8j. 
chemical shares American influences 
brought ICI down immediately after the 
week-end to 66s., but they recovered 
sharply on Wednesday to close 1s. 3d. 
higher over the week at 69s. 9d. Fisons 
were 1s. lower at §1s. 9d. Although most 
stores were lower over the week, Marks and 
+ tema gained 6d. to 87s. 

oolworths 1s. 9d. to 79s. Among elec- 
trical shares, Vactric’s poor results led to 
a fall of 2s. 3d. to 16s. 6d. Tobacco stocks 
were generally little changed but Imperial 
Tobacco made a notable gain of 2s. 9d. to 
65s. 6d. Motor shares have been dull. 
influenced by uncertainty about export 
markets and the credit squeeze ; BMC fell 
by ro}d. to 1§s. 104d. and despite a late 
rally Ford showed a net loss of 1s. at 96s. 
Hawker-Siddeley gained 1s. 3d. to 31s. 9d. 
upon news of increased production plans by 
Avro. Paper shares fell; Bowaters lost 
38. 6d. to §7s. partly on the terms of its 
rights issue and fell further after last 
week’s deal with the Daily Mirror, losing 
48, 6d. to §2s. Unilever Ltd. fell heavily 
to 148s. on Monday but improved to be 
2s. 9d. lower over the week to Wednesday's 
close at 152s. 6d. Unilever NV lost 4 ito 


32. 

Steel shares were dull and hardly 
improved on Wednesday, so that Colvilles 
were 33. eo 75s. 3d. and Steel 
Compan t 1s. gd. to 448. A 
wivemenid rise occurred in textile share 
prices, following the excellent results from 
Calico Printers, whose shares rose by §s. 
to 1158. eur ae i 
Apex led to a rise in the prices of many of 
the smaller oi] shares, with Ultramar gain- 
ing 6s. to 37s. 
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Money and Exchanges 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
ufo! Saat ended Seo 1. 190, hare wasn bere: | THE common bid of the discount market cman Mag tape 86 tee 
compared with a deficit of (ss. 003,000 in the previous week and a for Treasury Bills remained unchanged 1959 1960 190 
deficit of £12.744,000 in the correspondin period of last year 





There was a net expenditure " below-line ° oF €7 254,000 leaving last Friday at £98 12s. 6d. Total applica- Isswe Deportment* 
Sanaa seen to dace of £524,741,000 compared with | tign declined by by £80. 6 million from the Notes in circulation 

















































2102-9 2227-9 22184 
very high figure of £498 million to £418 Game date and taccriies®. (2,121: 224 & 2247 § 
cout was caly cnt per cont ies then mas | Secon | $4 $3! $2 
previous week when its bid had been raised | Senting Deportment : 
by sd. This indicated that outside interests, | orne accounes ne) 2) we 
aware that the discount houses were twice eee cows sie | sar | se 
; ‘ 638.091, 625.194120.399 21,040 forced to borrow from the Bank at the soe: | 3 | S32 t:ase ¢ 
nae Sl Hasse] ee om ae i their ball pear dren y= the teen wer | aes | ons 
, / in ' 
rene oe OF st) acael vriel ane ened Ses syndicate’s bid. The average rate of dis- ee eee ni| we! tes 
Other Inland egy y so) sol. si. :~| Count on the whole allotment remained re hc ceeees ot aS oa 
——————— | virtuall at 10s. 2.14d. EN si 2 ; 
Total Inland Revenue 3273,000] 952,541 932,234| 31,590 = In y —— £5 have a * Pr ror Ben en Boel an to ol Fe 
— se ow Se ys “<a the pattern of past weeks, with funds in * Government debt is €11.015.168, enniart 64, 560.008. 
a li oll short supply, the authorities providing help | Xévsa"}, x" Serene’ 7 GO million to G80 milion on 
Excise by special purchases, and privilege facilities 
Stine Qutin being widely used. Conditions on Tuesday TREASURY BILL TENDERS 










were, however, more comfortable, but on 
Wednesday the authorities, by not relieving 


PO (Net Receipts) 


Amount (£ million) 
Broadcast Licences 

















Sundry Loans : Date of 
eupetianeeus the shortage caused by the clearing banks | Tener Otis tow ae 
wien “ make up ” day, forced four or five houses fer p 
ani : . to borrow a small amount at Bank Rate. 
Det interes In New York the rate on three months | . 1959, 91 dey ee % 
‘ayments to rthern ; " 
ean a Eacheaver bills fell from 2.654 to 2.434 per cent. a 
ther nsolidated 
Pond a0 MONEY RATES me ms 6 Tl BS 
Supply Services Se ee Sa ; as i i ‘ ’ o 
Tota! = 89,101 
mee Bank rate (from ™% Discount rates % ° s = | a ; 4 
Sinking Funds 40,000] 17, 17, a OO 39) 3% 23/660). 6 Bank ie sia - = + 09? ; 3 
Deposit rates | 3 months 21S ~ 2 250-0 «08-7 0 3 
Above-line Surplus or - - - ~ (maximum) ! mont 32°34 . . 
it 148,517 313,359) 12,744 6,383 | Banks 4 6 months S252, | AvE 5 Lo = ; 3 
* Below-line™ Net Expendi- Discount houses 4455 | Fine trade bills * 9 290-0 443-6 a 50 
wre®.... 305,412 211,382}20.769 7.254] —- ore ° a 290-0 454-6 9 rr 
7 joney: mont . ?- es > 
Total Surplus or Deficic $24,741 |33,513 13,637 | Day-to-Day 47—-5') | & months 7's | sone 2 290-0 451-7 ?: ° 
—) hl? 290-0 1 2- 6 
Net receipts from NEW YORK a 280 0+ “17-5 2 60 
Tax Renaeve Serene 10 gy pe 
Savings Certficaces 42, . 
Defence Bonds .. 69.622 51,687 1.585 | Official discount % Treasury bills % * On September léch venders for 9! day bills at £98 12s. 6¢. 
seonisireenyee Lis} a RE RS RD oe TE AE 
——— (from 3'3%, . eee 3 OY was 
Total 226,978] 4,497 2,664 T ' ¢ Alloument cut by £20 million. ¢ Allounent cut by £10 million. 
* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund {7 million LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


n 1960-61 compared. with £10 million m 1959-60 





Effective Limits Market Rates: Spot 


September 21 September 15 September 16 September 17 September 19 September 20 September 2! 
FLOATING DEBT 


ith . United S 2:78-2-62° 2-81" 81%)! Mgnt 1% qt 7 81%! 
(€ mithon) pared eee’ | Z = 2B gm lig 2B 6-16 2-Bi%e-''ig 28 ar 2-81!) 



























; 72), 2-7 2. 73 2-73'—-' 2-73 | 2-73, 
Shien ond Ottuns French Fe* | s3-e2icta-oa7 | ia-Peteeo | ta-eoceol, | taped | vapetde | ibe | : 
Treasury Bills Advances Total Swiss Fr... ... 11 -94-12-547%— | 12-12%g-3, 12> 123—-5y 2 123g—5y 12-12 e!y 12-11% 12 | 12-1 gets 
Floating | Belgian Fr... 137 -%- 140-42!,- 140: 40- 40: 42')- 140-37')- 140: 35- 140-37! 
Public Bank of Dede 142-05 a, $2', oe 2, «oO 2", 
Tender Tap Dest. | Engiend Dutch Gid.... | 10-48-10-80 10-61'.-2, 10-6123, | 10-61! 10-61), 10-he 10-61-61', 
W. Ger. D-Mik. | 11-59'¢-11-92% | 11-74-94, 18- P48 gly -?. it "aes 7B 14 -F3%g-3, 
Portug. Exc... 79: a 00', | 90-20-30 | 80-20-30 60. 26-30" @0- 20-0 00-20-30 | 80-20-30 
italian Lire ... 1775 1747',~9, 1747!,-3 ves, ere 1747 tg 1746!,-3 
3310-0 1,911-6 | 232-0 2 5,453-6 | Swedish Kr...  14-27',-14-70 ta-sahe- 14-52%e-59 14 14-52! | 14-S1%—-S2"5 
Danish Kr.... 19-06! ri. 3 19-3355, 19-3 or | i? a ere ‘9 
3.460-0 1,964.5 | 249-2 5,673-7 Merwagien Re. | , rte DOH | 20:00, | 2-OP os 20-027y-03', | 20-02';-, 
xa600 | 204 | 2009 03 Sas | ES aT One Month ae eer 2 
—- av ofiaten et. BM Nig Mige. Dem - BM | int. pm yee. pm | Nig Pige. pen 
5,$10-7 200 4 | S771-4 Canadian $ vee pm pm ‘ec. pm Brent iae- pm yen Riek pm, ‘ea. om 
— ! French Fr. . Pedaec.om Veiie.om Welle. pm Belic oem Vela pm Mele. om 
3,460-0 | 2,101-4 209-0 5,790-5 Swiss Fr a +i. pm +e. pm +. pm Ve om | Be a . om 
3,480-0 10183 229 3 vat 5,527.5 Belgian Fr Par-Sc. dis Sc. pm—Sc. dia. Sc. pm—Se. dis = Par—Sc. dis Par | Be. pem-2e. dis 
3,450°0 | 1,856! 207 3 03 $,513-6 Dutch Gid y-3'c. pm = —s- B55 g-F4 gc. pm | By Bee. pm 3-2. pm Ve. pm | 3-Ve. om 
3,430-0 1942-6 | 198-8 7 5571-3 W. German D-Mk Big-3pf. pm — 3'e-3pf pm | 3le3ef. pm dig Vet pm | ire. pm | 2%—-28epf. pm 
3440-0 | 1878-2 | 206-4 5.524-7 Three Months Forward Rates 
3,440.0 1,870.3 195 6 5.995 9 United States $ tthe T% gc. pm Ege I? ice pam El g~ fF ge. pam | Ef g~I% gc. pen What ee pm itt, = pr 
3,460-0 1.933 6 777.9 5.6714 Canadian § . get lige. pent 'Sig-t Sige pan tts AL pm = 2-17, a, x ps | RS ,¢-t'B ge. pm 
3490-0 1955-0 | 1681 3«=60 GB S634-0 | Swiss Fr 10-934 pm 10-9 pm  10-Bec Pr %5-Pac. pm 
eS rs ee cams W. German D-Mk , 7'y-7'apt. pm = T5g-72gpf. pm | The-Thapi om 1_-Thgpt - ! MePigt pe pm | 7%_-73gpt. pm 
35200 19770] 1996 63 5.7028 Gold Price at Fixing 
3,530 0 1,968.1 2159 $,714-0 Price (x. d. per fine on.) 250/2%, 250/2', f 250/3', 2530/3), j 250/34 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


Aug. 13th 


Western Europe.......... 


Prices and Wages. . 
Manpower and Output.... 


Prices and Wages 
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1947, multiply throughout by | -534. 
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NEW @ 
ZEALAND 


AND ITS BANKING SERVICES 


With nearly 100 years of Banking experience and over 
380 Branches and Agencies throughout the country, 
the Bank of New Zealand is able to offer practical 
guidance to those desirous of establishing business 
connections, or developing existing contacts, in the 
Dominion. The Trade and Information Section of the 
Overseas Department at Head Office is freely at 
your disposal. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 18!) 
LONDON MAIN OFFICE: 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA S8T., E.C.4 
A. R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS OFFICE: 
54 REGENT ST., W.1 
HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 






















































GROW with Japan’: 
with the Mitsubishi Bank 


industries, 





The casing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce 
new economic growth as forcign capital is introduced to 
Japan's booming industries. 

The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan's 
major industrial organizations and offers you quick, sure 
and safe banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a 
worldwide network of affiliate banking services. 


tHE MITSUBISHI BANK, itp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKM’TSUBISHI 
HEAD OFFICE: Merunouchi, Tokyo BRANCHES: 156 throughout Jopon 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 120 Broadwoy, New York, N.Y. 
LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lone, London, E.C. 3 








cones sccitatt lll e 


ce ff makes 


OO a I a apr 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE LONDON 


\ aM care 






_ you THINK... 


The 
interest 
rate 

on 
Halifax 
Paid-up 
Shares 


34/ 


With income tax paid by the 
Society, easy withdrawal facilities, 
and the security that £450 millions 
represent, this is an investment 
worth thinking about . . . seriously. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 
Lenden Offices: 5! Strand, W.C.2 ° 62 Moorgate, £.C2 
134 Kensington High Stree, WS 








Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


‘EDIT EH’ 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 

private companies and small‘ public companies 

where shareholders have to make provision for 
Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 


The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 
wil be sent on request to the Trust 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
Telephone National 0231 


Secretaries 


& Managers 
Industrial & Conanercial Finance Corporation Ltd 
{ 
Branches in 


gham, Leicester, Manchester, Leeds, 
and in Edinburgh 


Burniss 


ESTABLISHED 1930 
Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Capital & Reserves J.D. 10,000,000 
Total Assets J.D. 100,000,000 
Deposits J.D. 60,000,000 
1 J.D. GoRDAN DINAR) = £1 


BRANCHES: 


A NETWORK OF 45 BRANCHES IN : 
ADEN * BAHRAIN - JORDAN LEBANON LIBYA | 
PALESTINE QATAR * REPUBLIC OF IRAQ 
SAUDI ARABIA SUDAN TUNISIA 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
BRANCHES TO BE ESTABLISHED SHORTLY IN MOROCCO 
We issue our own Travellers Cheques in £ and U.S. $ 


Se ‘ 
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A window on 
investment 


Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their 

great economic and industrial advance, offer 

unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 

investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 335-7-9 Collins Street, Methourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY - I 
Telephone: METropolitan 8761 22682 


e.é 


Telex 


JAPAN OFFERS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


IN STOCKS, BONDS, 
DEBENTURES 


AND INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


BONDS STOCKS DEBENTURES 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


For further information contact: 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


8,2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: FUBILL TOKYO 


New York Office: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 
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an | “ey 
LYONNAIS. | = begets 


WORLDWIDE ee SERVICES Mmé@éncy...... 


LONDON OFFICE:—. 
_ 4 LOMBARD STREET. 


LONDON, E.C.3. Idle money is money wasted. Day and night your savings 

aa ke should be making more money for you. You need not risk 

|. were exp maou — it. The Burnley gives you a good rate of interest with 
25/27 CHARLES I STREET. perfect safety. The Burnley pays 34°, tax paid - equal to 


HAYMAREET, 8.W.1. 


£5.14.3 per cent with tax at the standard rate. 
(Private sales ava lable at (his office.) 


Assets exceed £60,000,000. Reserves exceed {2,500,000 
Deposits is the Society are Trustee Investments 


You get a good deal from the 
BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 





For full details please apply to: 12, Grimshaw Street, Burniey 


bs MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 





ALWAYS | 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN JAPAN 





— a Fe. oa 
% cf She “iy Se ina : te 
Madame X may be wrong... 


There’s no telling what's going to happen to you or your 
family over the years—whatever the lady in the fairground 
tent may tell you. 

But if you have a Life Assurance plan with the Prudential, 
you can be certain that you and your family will be provided 


Why not get in touch with the local office about it? The 
address is in the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the 
PRUDENTIAL 





Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
Norway's oldest Commercial Bank 


= 
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Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 


AUC CO ee Nn pas 


(@) THE FUJI BANK LTD. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


[errant 


announces vacancies at the 
Company's Head Office at Hollinwood 
in the 
INTERNAL COMPUTER SERVICE 
concerned with the application of 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


to 


DESIGN, PRODUCTION CONTROL & ACCOUNTING 
in the Company, using the PEGASUS Il DATA- PROCESSING SYSTEM. 
Applications are invited from qualified 
MATHEMATICIANS, ENGINEERS, ACCOUNTANTS aad MEN OR WOMEN 


OF COMPARABLE INTELLECTUAL ABILITY NOT NECESSARILY QUALI 
FIED IN SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


Appropriate training will be given and previous programming experience is not 
essential, , 


Candidates for the design vacancies which relate to electrical problems should be 
— Mathematicians or Electrical Engineers with Honours degrees. 
pplication forms can be obtained from T. J. Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Limited, 
Litewued Lancs. Please quote reference ICS. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Town Press Ltd The ork ie es eeeee ct es 
. . * per 
dates must te able to = and make comercat 
cry So8..8Ge OF Goppanacs | feperts for management me of and 
Principal: T. Gore, -.. BSc (Econ), MBIM experience ¥ T Led, 33 Tothill) Street, 
Hon. fF... , Barrister-at-Lew. senden. S.Wi. cw 233.) 

Application are sorted tot the o seuion | A MacANGY came is, spa e roe: 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS W EITHER BUSINESS Applicaate must ‘athe to ‘and 
ADMINISTRATION OR STATISTICS. Applicants should -- ~~ —B F- ee 
-- *_,  * 5 - e i OOHeE OP aa 1.889" (London mie. givens tut 
graduate and initiate post Tegehing. and (P.E. 2899). ot = PP 
inducted o. commercial Experfence, 8 rae Register, Aitustts Howe, Yervincéee rest. London. . 

: : 1,7 t 
oon ede cee aks Ge ottel & tes emtoe tet te UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 

ig Eg prgeaom ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 
wae, pereumere aad a form (returnable by ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF STATISTICS 
7th R. 1960) from . eae. M.A., Director of A ere inv frem for 
Education, 14 Sir Thomas ree | the Awociate Professor of in the Faculty 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority “a ee om ws Nad ia tattle 
U 6404 of statistics to undergraduate and student Agricul. 
tural = well as Suderts major ta 
economics im the Faculty of Arts L won ee ence Se 
CAREERS IN AUSTRALIA i — eee 
{ Suse we be at hs pete of 649,200 annum plus a cost 
Internationa) Orm of Chartered Accountants have } fi 
‘ ited accountants im their travel and re etemtance in Buying OF building 
in Melbourne. Sydncy and Bri firm would 2 and travel grants study _ 
ve interesied ecabty in men who are considering Lp —» & te the met of 
emigrating. ate very consider. opportunities ication be from the Secretary Association 
fer promotion within the profession with suitably Universities of the Commonwealth. 
attractive remuneration. Square, Loadon. W.C.! 
i Applications close, in Australia and London, on November 
Sidving bet will not be lew than falco. 
qualifying . Ro . 
Replies with particulure of carcer to date should ' AUS LIA 
be addressed to Box 1578 i ECONOMICS RESEARCH OFFICERS 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRIC yirvas aw SOUTH WALES 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM | Applications are invited appointment to the abore 
KING'S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE. | Selary €A1.367 ra £A1.937 Commencing rete accordine 
quali fications experience. Progression £A2.202 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES | Subject to apeciied condhioss. * rs 

The Council of Kine’s, College invite applications tor the Lan a en ee eT es, 

— of Tut See, and extemion work in t 
Kaow of the soclsl services sa advantage. The laSy sogetmecs lacoted in Sydecy Gut after trataing wil 
€ salary will be determined at 4 suitable oa be in majer country towns. 
the ecale 41,050 — £1,850 according © a8t, Subject to pasting « medical exemination. successful appt 
wes ¢, with child allowance and superannuetion under cants will be cligible to contribute to the State Superannuation 

Forms of agolication be abtained from the Director mage to Aust tor and 
of a Cowen Howse, 153 soeioogee tes please write 
Bridge. upen 1. t0 whom they be « ae oe “a New South 
returned 80 gs to reach bim not ister than November 26, Strand, London, 2. 

1960. October 31, 1968. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
An international chemical company. Ce ee naan one ity 


for a recent graduate (male or female) wo enter the aphere of ot marker ee Initial 
salary £600 — £700 per annum; luncheon vouchers and employee benefits. 


Suitably-detailed applications should be addressed to Box Number 1385. 





Registered at 4 Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mall. Post Office Dept... Ouews Printed im Ensignd by % 
Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Street, London, $ W i Telephone: Whitehall 1511 Postage 
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Vacancy for Assistant Secretary 


(Economist Statistician) 


The Royal Inttitute of British Architects have @ vacancy 
for am Assistant Secretary to teke charge of their Economic 
Research Department, dealing with = collection, ton 
and interpretation of data sbout permease tae 
building industry; and to act for oped ss Secretary of 
the Joint Consefistive Committee Architects, Quantity 
Surveyors and Builders. 

university degree. with specialiced knowledge of 
statistics, is exsent Experience of the building itedustry 
er of Government statistics. and sdministrative ¢uperience. 
would be an adventage 

Age limits 28-35, salary tem 250 €90/ £2,000 Further 

jon 


MASSEY AGRICULTURAI 
COLLEGE 
(University of New Zealand) 


PALMERSTON NORTH, 
NEW ZEALAND 


The College invites applications for the 
following position : — 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Salary £(N.Z.)1,750 — £(N.Z.)2,000 
per annum. 


Further details, and Conditions of 
. intment may be obtained from the 


igned, with whom applications 
dete on November 30, 1960. 


A. J. Weir, 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL BCONOMICS 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
YS ead GIRLS’ BGARDING SCHOOLS and aAsine 


; HOLIDAYS penen 5 me Scey 270s, tdey oy mia 
— or or 
ial ite womens Shawp Sey “heme tse 


prospectus free parents tadivideal preperation § for 
ye space ond G.C &. Bxeminations. 
Ginn kes AUTOMATIC We are of the 
camera aerate — Photographs 
with = A . ate *% aperture. . oF . Wallace 
Heaton Lid.. The Camera Rae ‘th New Street. 
Londun. Wt 
AS your scerctary let you Cat Do you know the GK. 
Burcau’s {resh approach stall thew 
ag oe emure continuky ‘ad competence” — Telephone 
A 2 
ECOND-HAND 8OOKS. 7 
1i-12 Clemeat's Ina London. W.C.2, invites you 
to sabmut —_ S books on Economics, 
Sciences aoe wish to (pertudicais ¢ 
He HU MANIST t the Journal of Scientific 
‘mont by is) Send for free ae ik 
ussell’s “ Faith of » Rationalist.” and With 
calty. "RP A. (Dept. tres Drone Lane. C.2. 


EDUCATION AND courses 
B.SC{ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


for a . Lew c 
cunjare ‘mm which imoreited te the Secretary ant. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
of call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
ECRET ARIAL TRAneNS, especially ¥ 
ye eS 


SUCCESSFUL “TUITION Fe FOR THE 





lements — Lid Londos. eee Published © oy The evecuntes 
issue. UR 4¢., Overseas 


c 
oo thi 


NO 
BOTTLE- 
NECKS 

in this 
Brewery 


TETLEYS of Leeds 
move beer in top gear! 
At their modern bottling 

plant Coventry Climax . 
‘Universal’ Electric Fork Trucks 
move 50 palletised cases 
per load with nil breakages, 
while road vehicles are 
loaded or unloaded at an 
average 5 mins. per lorry. 
Fork trucks unstopper 
handling delays fast. 
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